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A Trick that Failed to Work. 


Absent-minded and forgetful people are often 
the easy prey of “‘professional’’ cheats, but they 
offer a temptation, too, to others who are not in 
criminal practice. The secretly dishonest, whose 
character betrays itself in little meannesses 
which are talked about and despised but never 
prosecuted, will watch to impose a crooked 
transaction on a preoccupied man, and expect to 
escape detection. But they are liable to be 
mistaken in their customer. 

A certain farmer in a rural Connecticut town 
applied to the local lawyer to collect a long- 
standing debt on a note which he held against 
the village storekeeper. The lawyer was reputed 
to be very absent-minded, because he was subject 
to fits of abstraction, and sometimes did not 
answer when spoken to. But his habit never 
interfered with his business. He procured the 
money, but on presenting payment, and asking 
to see and cancel the note, he was told that it 
could not be found. In lieu of destroying the 
“lost” note, he took the farmer’s receipt. 

Some time afterward the storekeeper sickened 
and died. During his illness the farmer was 
much at the house with his neighborly help and 
attentions, though naturally by no desire of the 
sick man or his family. When the lawyer, 
being appointed administrator of the estate, looked 
through the storekeeper’s papers the farmer’s 
receipt was not among them. 

A few weeks later, while sitting in his office 
in one of his “brown studies,” he was roused by 
the entrance of the said farmer with a note. He 
had a “claim’’ against the dead man’s estate, 
and wanted it paid. 

“Tet me see the note,” said the lawyer, 
sleepily rubbing his eyes. But he no sooner had 
the note in his hands than he slipped a pair of 
shears from the table and cut off the signature. 

“When I noticed that the receipt you gave in 
lieu of this cancelled note,” he said, as he handed 
back the paper, ‘‘was not in our late neighbor’s 
files, I did not forget that you were frequently in 
his house during his sickness, and once at least 
watched with him through the night. Let me 
give you this advice gratis: The next time you 
feel like losing a note or ‘lifting’ a receipt, 
don’t count too much on anybody’s absent- 
mindedness.” 

In spite of his moral and mental dullness, the 
man caught some of the sting of the reprimand. 

“Wal, squire,’ he stammered, “I—I was 
pretty absent-minded, that’s a fact.” 


—_—_—— oO or 


How a Bank Clerk Saved His Gold. 


The Detroit Free Press has from a banker of 
that city an account of one of his adventures 
when, as a young man, he was connected with 
a bank in northern Arkansas. The bank was 
in an isolated place over the mountains from any 
town of importance, and it sometimes fell to the 
lot of this young man to carry gold to and fro, 
by the stage-coach, across the mountains. As 
an adequate guard was impossible, the messenger 
had to resort to strategy to keep his gold out of 
the hands of highwaymen. 

He never announced the times or the object of 
his journeys, and never had the air of carrying 
money. He seldom felt any great concern about 
it, and for some time got along very well; but 
one day in starting out he found himself very 
nervous and fearful—which was natural enough 
perhaps, since he had fifteen thousand dollars in 
gold with him. 

He went to a grocer’s, bought a bag of flour, 
poured out a part of it, and put into the centre 
of the remaining mass the bag of gold that he 
had got from the bank. He tied up the flour- 
bag, put it on the seat of the coach, put his head 
on it, and proceeded to take a nap. 

Not far on the road he was awakened by the 
sudden pulling up of the horses and a shout of 
“Hands up!” 

The bank messenger obediently put up his 
arms. Some highwaymen were calmly “going 
through” the other passengers, and presently 
they “went through” him. He gave them his 
watch and his purse, which contained several 
dollars. 

Then they began overhauling the baggage. 
Every valise was searched, and not much found. 
A highwayman took hold of the bag of flour 
and paused, evidently speculating as to whether 
it was worth while to examine it. The bank 
messenger trembled, but kept his face calm. 
Any outward agitation must have cost him 
dear. 

The robber untied the bag and poured out 
some of the flour. The messenger thought it 
was all over with his stratagem. But the robber, 
evidently satisfied that it was flour and nothing 
more, thrust the bag back into a corner, and the 
gang moved off. 

After they had gone, and the coach had 
resumed its course, one of the passengers said to 
the messenger, ‘““You’ve lost some of your flour, 
mister.’ 

“Yes,”’ answered the messenger, “but I reckon 
they left the best part of it!” 








THE YOUTH'S 
The Smalley Fruit Jar 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


| Made of heavier and better glass than 
any other Jar, fitted with thicker, wider 
and better rubbers, made square with 
round corners. Only Jar sold, every 
|} one warranted to seal. Very am to 
| open. At wholesale, by A. G. Smalley 

& Co., Glass Manufacturers, § Black- 

stone St., Boston. At retail, by R. H. 
1 Co., Boston, and over 2,500 deal- 
ers throughout New England. 
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For Toilet Soap 


There’s a superb cake of Toilet 
Soap in every package of Ivorine 
Washing Powder, supplying the 
entire family with all the soap 
required. 


Ivorine 


Washing Powder 













It cleans the house and all that’s 
in it. 
Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove from an 
lvorine package and 12 cents in stamps, or 16 cents 
without the dove. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 

















Time enough 
yet to make 


} Minute 
| Tapioca. 


Requiring 
No Soaking, 
as did the old forms 
of Tapioca. Minute 
Pires: ae Tapioca and Minute 
ej : Recipes revolutionize 
dessert- making. Delicious Desserts in a few 
minutes any time—a success every time. 
Insist upon fauing the “ Minute’’ and_ beware of imi- 
tations. Sample a fay) * Minute’”’ 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of Minute Gelatine. 








Re-Opens September 7th, 1897. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistauts, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in the 


world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 

in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


is centrally located and porventy constructed. 
Office open daily, fromgtill 20’clock. Prospectus 


Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec'y, 
608 Washington &, Boston. 





COMPANION. 


Taught Practicall 


és R and offices suppli 
with operators bythe 
SA RLBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 


Y. Send for catalogue. 
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SOAP 


The QUEEN of fine 
Laundry, Toilet, Bath 
and Shaving. Should 
you buy it once you will 
always use, and forever 
thank Curtis, Davis & 
Co., makers of the fam- 
ous WELCOME Soap. 




















Save Money. 


10c. will buy a full-weight pound carton of 


SLADE'S 


Cooking 


TAPIOCA 


of your grocer. 
SLADE’S Tapioca Needs No Soaking— 
It Saves Time— Time is Money. 


A booklet of New Receipts by Mrs. LINCOLN 
and Mrs. HILL, sent FREE upon request. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. 





|25 cents. } 





SEPTEMBER 9, 1897. 


LESS LABOR 


With Meyers’ Putz Cream 


Than any other metal polish in the world. Take no 
other. Always gives a bright and lasting lustre. Sold 
by all grocers and hardware dealers. Send four cents 
in stamps for a trial sample to 


THE MEYERS’ PUTZ POMADE CO., 


285 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


VOLUNTARY ENDORSEMENT OF FRANK- 
LIN MILLS FLOUR BY HIGH MEDICAL 
AUTHORITY. 

*** Fathers and mothers the world over will 
join us in saying that one of the most useful and 
beneficial books of its class ever issued, is 
“ Tokology, a Book for Every Woman,” by Mrs. 
Alice B. Stockham, M.D. In the fifth chapter 
there occurs the following emphatic, voluntary, 
unpaid tribute to Franklin: Mills Flour, a fine 
flour of the entire wheat, showing that it is worthy 
of the good name it bears. Mothers with bright 
Tokology babies will appreciate these words: 
“Entire Wheat Flour, Franklin Mills Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., * * * is one of the noblest addi- 
tions to the foods of the world. The grain is 
denuded of the outside silicious bark and then 
ground into fine flour and all the elements of the 

grain are preserved. 

“Wheat, more than any other article of food, 
furnishes all the elements and in the right pro- 
portion required to nourish the body. In bolting 
the flour to make white flour, four-fifths of the 
gluten,*the very most nutritious part of the grain, 
is taken out to be fed to cows and hogs.” — New 
York Christian Nation. 


Mothers, , 


When you 
become 
weary with 
the house- 
hold work 
and care, 
stop a 
moment, 
sit down “(4 
and inhale «=~ 
the GPP) See 
Portsmouth Lavender Saits. 
You'll get up feeling rested and 
fresh as in the morning. Its invig- 


orating power is wonderful. Try it. 


Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 
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is their MERIT that makes 
them popular. 
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OCTAVE. 


The Story of a Milking-Machine. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
The Four-Headed Calf. 


FORE Octave had returned from 

Washington, his ambition to invent 

a “cow-milker” was fully known 

throughout Norwell. The destruction 

of his first model by the old cow at the sugar- 

house had tickled popular curiosity. His bout 

with Captain Brickett had kept the laugh 

going; and now his trip to the national capital 
had roused extensive interest. 

When the afternoon stage-coach on which he 
came home arrived at the post-office, he found, 
to his dismay, that many had assembled to 
greet him. 

“Here’s Octave!” “Octave’s got back!’ 
“Well, Octave, did you see all the patent cow- 
milkers?” “Have you got one in your grip, 
Octave?” 

The people were friendly, but quizzical. 
Such popular exuberance is embarrassing, and 
Octave looked very uncomfortable. 

“Tt is no use attempting to be private with 
your milking-machine after this,” I said to 
him later. ‘You may as well be open in your 
work and take your neighbors into your 
confidence. If you try any more experiments 
up at the sugar-house, the bushes will be full 
of curious eyes!’ 

“But I don’t know that I can really invent 
anything yet,’’ replied Octave, with a troubled 
look. ‘You expect too much—so do others.” 
Poor fellow, he was beginning already to taste 
the disadvantages of too much notoriety ! 

After this he stayed at home quite closely for 
a month or more, contriving. One of his 
difficulties was the lack of money to purchase 
material for experiments, since his father was 
opposed to everything of the sort. His brother 
Ed told me, however, that his Uncle Peleg 
had become interested in Octave’s cow-milker, 
and had let him have a little of his pension 
money. 

“He has sent off for a lot of rubber stuff,” 
Ed added ; ‘‘and some brass rods. Oh, ’Tave 
will send for all the stuff that Uncle Peel will 
pay for!” 

The change in Uncle Peleg’s sentiments was 
amusing. Throughout the early part of the 
summer he had fumed and fussed, declaring a 
score of times that Octave was little better than 
an idiot; but now the old gentleman was 
boasting to every one of the genius of his 
nephew. 

“He’s a cute one!” Uncle Peleg would 
chuckle. “Ye ought to see him to work once. 


held for and by the farmers, that they may 
exhibit and compare their live stock, cereal 
crops, fruit and dairy products. 

The notices of the exhibition, which were 
handed about a few days in advance, stated 


those who read it were already aware that it 
referred to Octavius Waynor’s milking - 
machine. 


had a more curious, broadly-smiling, or more 
keenly appreciative audience than gathered 
about the stock-sheds at the fair-grounds that 
afternoon. There were at least a thousand 
people present. I felt not a little anxiety for 
| my young neighbor. Evidently this was a day 
which would make or mar him in his native 
|place—he would be con- 
| sidered a genius, or be madea 
| laughing-stock before night. 
| I was one of the first to 
'go around by the cattle 
| sheds after the noon hour; 
‘for I hoped to see Octave 
| and say a word of encourage- 
| ment to him, as I knew that 
he was bashful, and that the 
presence of a crowd of 
demonstrative people would 
embarrass him. But I was 
|rather sorry I went; for 
| about the first person whom 
/I saw there was Captain 
| Brickett. 
| The captain was not there 
| to sympathize or encourage. 
| From the hard expression in 
| his eye and the sardonic grin 
| on his brown face, it was 
| plain that he expected to 
| square his little account with 
Octave before night. 
| Octave himself had but 
| just arrived, with an express- 
| wagon, which contained the 
| four-headed calf covered with 
| a waterproof. blanket. Uncle 
| Peleg was with him. They 
| took the machine out care- 
| fully, without removing the 
|eover. Seeing Captain 
Brickett, Uncle Peleg walked 
directly to where he stood. 

“Look here now, captain,” 
| he said, “this boy haint took 
any patent on his machine 
yet, and we aint going to have 
any agents for tool companies 
examining it too sharp.” 

“Humph!” snorted the 
captain. 
patent? ’Taint worth stealing!” 

Octave said nothing. The captain snorted a 
few times more and went off, much incensed. 
[ took myself away, too, for [ saw Uncle 
Peleg cast a glance at me out of the corner of 
his eye. The old pensioner had no notion of 
allowing his nephew’s invention to be stolen by 
any one. 








I tell ye that boy knows more about wheels 
and things than any three men in this 
town!” 

It was not till the Grange had their harvest 
feast that I began to hear of Octave’s four- | 
headed calf, or as some said, a four-nosed calf. | 
This name referred to a new contrivance for 
milking cows, which was operated by means of 
a lever; but the intention was, ultimately, to 
use an electric motor, or some other form of 
power, and to have ten, or even twenty, 
mechanical milkers, to be applied to as many | 
different cows at once. 

The motor would work a shaft overhead, | 
extending the length of the barn; and all the 
milkers would be worked simultaneously from 
it. But since some cows give more milk than 
others, or require a longer time for milking, 
each machine could be set in operation or | 
stopped independently of the others. This at 
least was what folks said of the “four-headed 
calf; but I did not see the contrivance until a 
fortnight later, at a fair which the farmers 
held in October. 

In addition to the annual county fair it 
has been the custom of the Norwell farmers 
to hold a town fair, devoted exclusively to 
agricultural exhibits, since horse-racing and 
other doubtful “‘shows”’ have largely engrossed 
the county fair. The town fair is expressly | 





The exhibition was to take place at three 
o’clock. By that time it was no easy matter 


|to get near the shed. Even the roof was 


covered with boys. A friend who had driven 
near in a buggy kindly offered me a seat beside 
him. We could look over the heads of those 
in front of us and see what went on fairly well. 


A handsome Durham cow stood tied at a/| 


stanchion under the shed, and the four-mouthed 
calf was uncovered and ready to milk her. 
The body of the machine resembled the body 
of a calf in that it had a fresh calfskin wrapped 
about the mechanical gear. The neck, how- 
ever, was fully two feet in length, and in lieu 
of a head, we saw only what appeared to be a 
very broad canvas band, or sack, made to 
|enclose the udder of the animal and buckle 
| above her back. 

Inside this great band or sack were four 
devices, each resembling the “‘butter-cup” of 
an old-fashioned churn. These cups were 
designed to grasp and enclose the teats of the 
cow; they were the terminals of four tubes 
which led to a reservoir beneath the “body’’ of 
the machine. 

Each cup, moreover, had within it a thick 
rubber ring or bag connected with an air-tight 
chamber, provided with a small vent like that 


| of the pneumatic device for closing doors; and 


by the use of a lever acting on the air-chamber 





that there would be a public exhibition of a | 
wonderful four-headed calf in the afternoon. | 
A stranger might have surmised that this was | 
some natural freak or monstrosity, but most of | 


I do not believe that a young exhibitor ever | 


“D’ye think I want to steal his | 


the rings in the cups could be intlated or 
relaxed. 

Two rods extended from the body of the 
machine along the neck to each cup ; and when 
the lever which put the contrivance in operation 
was worked, the rods alternately pushed the 


cup. upward—much as the hand is pushed | 


upward in milking—and then pulled it strongly 
downward, as the compression of air, squeezed 
the cup. 

Uncle Peleg, swelling with pride and the 
importance of the occasion, did all the talking, 
and was holding forth on a lofty and somewhat 
loud strain as to the great value of Octave’s 
invention. Captain Brickett had come back 
and edged through the throng. Grand Master 
Shaw of the Grange and fifty or more Grangers 
were looking on. 

As for Octave, he busied himself in making 


sure that the contrivance was in working order, | 





“NOW AINT THAT ’ERE CUTE?” 


and at the hour of three proceeded to attach it 
to the cow ; to do this he had only to push it 
forward and buckle two straps. The cow 
herself made no objection, and was evidently 
accustomed to the sight and odor of the devive. 
She turned her head and smelled the calfskin, 
and then went on eating her fodder, quite 
content. 

“Is that the hide which came off that cow’s 
calf?’’ some one asked. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” said Uncle Peleg. “Now, 
gentlemen, my nevy’s all ready to begin 
milking. When he works that ’ere lever you 
see his hand on, the milk will commence to 
flow down them tubes into that ’ere receptacle 
which you see below. We will show ye the 
milk later on. Now go ahead, Octave, and let 
’em see what ’twill do. Folks, I tell ye it is 
the greatest thing ye ever saw! It’s goin’ to 
revolutionize farmin’, sure as a gun!” 

Octave began gently to work the lever, and 
the neck of the four-headed calf rose and fell 
with regularity. The cow, moreover, seemed 
quite at ease. Evidently the contrivance gave 
her no pain. 

“Now only see there!” cried Uncle Peleg, 
with a burst of pride. “D’ye ever see any- 
thing seegosciate nicer or purtier than that? 
I tell ye, folks, that is a great idee! Only 
think what one man can do with ten or twenty 
of them ’ere machines! Why, he can milk 
twenty cows in somewheres from twelve to 
fifteen minutes all by himself alone! ‘Takes 
only a few seconds to hitch one of them on to 
a cow. A spry man can put on twenty of 
them in five minutes; then with a power shaft 
to operate them at once, all he will have to do 
is just to touch the button and my nevy’s 
machine will do the rest !’’ 


| head. 


ON 


**But how about the cost ?’’ some one asked. 

“Wal, as to that, we haint settled on the 
price yet,” replied Uncle Peleg. ‘But it’s 
safe to say that for five hundred dollars, a barn 
can be fitted up with ten of these milkers and 
a shaft, all ready for business. One man can 
then easily milk fifty cows. I calculate that a 
set of these milkers will pay for themselves in 
one year. For one man can then run a dairy 
of fifty cows alone, instead of having to hire 
three or four hands to help milk.” 

In the course of six or seven minutes, while 
Uncle Peleg was talking, Octave ceased work- 
ing the lever. 

“There, now, he has milked that cow so 
quick !”’ exclaimed the old man with enthusi- 
asm. “D’ye ever see anything like that? 
And now he will show ye the milk. Pour out 
that milk, Octave, and let ’em all see it.”’ 

Octave opened a tap in the reservoir and 
drew out a ten-quart pail 
nearly full of milk. Then 
taking a bucket of water that 
stood near at hand, he showed 
how the reservoir and tubes 
could be rinsed out and 
cleansed after use. 

“Now aint that ’ere cute ?”’ 
asked Uncle Peleg, who had 
stood by to take the bucket 
and show the milk. “D’ye 
ever see anything cuter than 
that ?”’ 

Theold man was so pleased 
that he snapped his thumb 
on one finger and gave a 
fellow Granger who stood 
near a resounding slap on 
the back. 

But Captain Brickett had 
a word to say. “Oh, that 
looks very fine,” he remarked, 
with a hard laugh. “But I 
want to p’int out to ye, my 
friends, before you all get 
too far carried away with 
this thingumbob, that it isn’t 
quite all it seems to be at 
fust sight.” 

“Oh, we all know about 
your sore head, cap’n !’’ inter- 
rupted Uncle Peleg. 

“Sore head or not,’’ con- 
tinued the captain, “‘it is 
well to consider that this 
cow-milker that we’ve just 
seen operate so glib was all 
adjusted in advance to this 
particular cow, and that it is 
the skin of this particular 
cow’s calf which has been 
put on this mechanical ‘calf,’ 
to make the cow ‘own’ it, 
before the performance began. Now I, for 
one, should like to see this operate on some 
other cow. There’s cows enough here at the 
fair. I’ve got a herd of eight here myself. 
Let’s see it tried on another cow.” 

This proposition appeared to be no more 
than a fair one. A machine designed for 
public service must stand such a test. There 
was a general murmur of assent, and several 
said, “Yes, try it on another cow. Let's see it 
work on another one.”’ 

Uncle Peleg would not appear to hesitate. 
“Course we will,” said he. “Course we will.” 

But Octave did not wish to do so. “This is 
the first time the milker has been tried, and I 
don’t claim that it is perfect yet,” he began to 
say ; but he said it in the low tone of a diffident 
boy, and not half the people heard him; for 
all were talking and several were saying, “‘Yes, 
let's see if it will milk more than one cow.” 

‘Their talk so nettled Uncle Peleg, who had 
become much elated with the success of the 
first trial, that he ignored Octave’s reluctance, 
and met Captain Brickett’s demand with a 
blast of counter bluster. 

“Sartain! Sartain!’ he exclaimed. “We 
will milk as many cows as ye like. Fetch on 
your cows.”’ ‘Thereupon the captain bade his 
hired man, who was present in charge of the 
herd, to lead forward one of his fine Ayrshires. 

It was a young, somewhat skittish animal, 
and the presence of so many people plainly 
disturbed it. She was at length tied up in the 
place of the Durham; but it was only after a 
great deal of coaxing and some little trouble 
that the four-headed calf was adjusted. 

Octave then began to work the lever gently, 
while the hired man stood by the creature’s 
It was soon evident that satisfactory 
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progress in milking was not being made ; but the 
effort was continued for some minutes. An | 
examination of the reservoir then showed that 
very little milk had been drawn. 

“What did I tell ye? What did I tell ye?” 
cried Captain Brickett. “It only milks one | 
particular cow. This Waynor boy is a queer | 
one, and he’s played off another of his tricks on 
ye!” There were voices of dissent. Some | 
laughed ; others looked puzzled. 

One of the shrewd farmers went forward and 
asked Octave for the milk-pail. “Let me see if 
I can milk her,” said he; and sitting down, he 
attempted to do so with his hands, but succeeded | 
no better than the milking-machine, and after a 
minute or two abandoned the effort. 

“‘She’s holding up her milk,’’ said he. 
body can milk her.”’ 

“I mistrusted as much,’’ said another farmer. 
“‘*'Tis the strange place and the crowd of people. 
Ye can’t get milk from a cow, at least not till the 
pressure compels her, unless she is a mind to 
give it down.” 

Here Captain Brickett’s hired man, who was 
a simple-minded fellow, added: “She bothers us 
just so nearly every night.” 

At that confession the grangers, who under- 
stood such troubles, laughed heartily. 

“Talk about tricks!’’ one exclaimed, looking 
significantly at Captain Brickett. “I guess, 
cap’n, that you are a 
leetle mite that way your- 
self.” 

The captain turned very 
red. ‘No such thing!’ 
he cried. “I never told 
Jerry to lead out that 
cow.” 

“But he winked at me,”’ 
muttered the ingenuous 
Jerry to one of those 
standing near. 

“Wal, take the best and 
nicest cow I have got 
here!” cried Captain 
Brickett, to carry the 
matter off. ““Take my old 
‘Peg’ out there in the 
shed. She is a good new 
milch cow, just ‘come in.’ 
None of you can find any 
fault with her. She is an 
easy milker, too.” * 

Octave assented, al- 
though rather reluctantly, 
and Jerry led forward a 
large, handsome Jersey 
cow, that looked, judging 
from her yellow skin, 
as if she might yield pure cream for milk. 

‘*There’s a cow for ye!” exclaimed Captain | 
Brickett, proudly. ‘Any machine that is good 
for anything ought to milk such a cow as that. 
Nine years old and as gentle as a lamb.” 

Externally, at least, this appeared like a 
proper cow for the experiment. Octave attached 
the milker to her without difficulty, and attempted | 
cautiously to operate it. The cow was not inthe 
least afraid, nor did the machine appear to 
irritate her. She turned her head gently, show- 
ing two great, clear eyes, and smelled fondly at 
the “calf.” 

With that first sniff, however, sudden anger 
seemed to take possession of her. It was a calf, 
but not her calf! Her maternal nose told her 
that instantly. She surged violently at the 
stanchion in an effort to hook the intruder away ; 
then, finding herself fast, she gave vent to a 
short, wrathful bellow and began to kick at the 
stranger. 

Jerry and Uncle Peleg laid hold of her and 
sought to quiet her; but the animal’s suspicions 
had been fully roused; she continued to thresh 
about and kick. The farmers crowded around 
to lend a hand; but when next I caught a 
glimpse of the four-nosed calf, it lay in a heap on 
the ground with several broken rods protruding 
through from the calfskin! 

There was something of an uproar. Captain 
Brickett stood laughing as if he would split his 
sides, and Uncle Peleg was shaking his fist in 
the captain’s face. Octave, quite oblivious of 
them all, attempted to gather up the disabled 
machine. He said nothing, either in defence or 
excuse of it. 

Many of the onlookers had been vastly 
amused. Some shook their heads doubtfully. 
It was a fair-minded crowd, however, and the, 
farmers had, for the most part, judged quite | 
correctly of what they had seen. 

“Of course you cannot expect a machine to | 
milk cows that ‘hold up’ their milk,” I over- 
heard one granger say to another as they | 
walked away; “‘but it milked the first cow all 
right.”’ 

“°-Twas that strange calf-hide that made 
Brickett’s Jersey carry on so,” another 
remarked. “But I rather guess that cows 
would soon get used to a milking-machine like 
that. It doesn’t seem to hurt them any more 
than a body’s hand.” 

“IT sort of think that contrivance might do | 
pretty well,’ a third farmer remarked to Grand | 
Master Shaw as they went to get their horses. 
“If they don’t cost too much, I believe that 
I should like three or four of them.” 

On the whole, therefore, in spite of malice and 
mishaps, the exhibition had been moderately | 
successful, and so the matter stands at present. | 


“No- 














| Ohio. There was also a horse, which boarded 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Octave has invented a machine which will milk 
|a cow; and he is still at work on it, endeavoring 
to improve it. CHARLES ADAMS. 


(The End.) 
ee 


CARELESS YOUTH. 


Each lawless thought will mar the plan, 
Each wasted day will stint the man. 
Wouldst thou excel? let purpose run 
A thread of gold from sun to sun! 

James Buckham. 
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BONITO. 


UCK DEER, at certain seasons of the 
B year, or when wounded, may be very 
ugly customers, and in hunting East and 

West 1 have had several unpleasant 
experiences with them. The very first deer I | 
ever killed, up in the New Hampshire mountains, | 
came wonderfully close to killing me—after his 
hind leg was broken at the hip and I thought it 
quite safe fo close in to finish him. How he 
literally ‘wiped the ground” with me! 
Others of his kind have given me trouble and | 
danger in varying degrees and in a variety of | 
ways; and I have known several persons killed 
by them. But the “closest call’’ a deer ever | 





“A CONQUEST.” 


gave me, and one of the most terrible struggles 
in all my hunting and wandering, befell me in 
the heart of the city of Los Angeles; and the 
hero was a “tame” buck. 

It was several years ago, at a time when my 
passion for pets, always strong, had unusual 
opportunities for gratification, in one of the 
moss-gathering intervals of a usually rolling 
stone. Behind the house was a good-sized yard, 
for a city lot, well shaded with eucalyptus-trees, 
and with a substantial shed. Here was plenty 
of room for pets; and we acquired a variety of 
them. 

First in our affections was my precious old 
cat Beauty, which had come with the family from 


at the livery-stable; and a fine Danish hound 
that had adopted us. This did very well for a 
while; but during a vacation run over New 
Mexico I wounded a young eagle, and seeing 
that his wing would soon heal under proper 
care, I brought him home and kept him in leash 
on the back porch, where he throve admirably. 

Then some one presented me with a barn-owl, 
and he kept the eagle company. Rabbits have 
always pleased me; and presently I made some 
hutches, and in time had them peopled with a 
dozen rabbits and guinea-pigs. In a cage in my 
study lived a couple of handsome rattlesnakes, 
and one day I brought home in a slatted box a 
tiny wildeat—at which a patient wife cried: 

“Don’t get anything more, Charlie! We can’t 
move now without stepping on a pet; and they 
are too much care for me, with you gone at the 
office all day and almost all night!” 

But in spite of herself she grew very fond of 
the wildcat baby, which would lie in her lap 
and purr with the most ridiculously dispropor- 
tionate voice. It could hardly have been a 
month old, and had I been the hunter who 
| found it in the Sierra Madre, it should never 
have been taken from its fierce mother at such 
| an age—for it had not been weaned, evidently. 

Its body was not as large as that of a lean 
house-cat, but its legs were quite one-half longer, 
so that it had rather the appearance of being on 
stilts—and very uncertain, wabbly ones, too. 
Its feet were twice the size of old Beauty’s, and 
its voice, in growling, was so heavy and so 
savage that one could scarce believe it issued 
from that ungainly little frame. 

It was very gentle with its mistress, purred 
sonorously whenever she petted it, and went 
stumbling all over the house at her heels. Nor 
was it hostile to the young lady who completed 
our family, nor half so afraid of Beauty as 
Beauty was of this wild cousin. But with me 
it would have nothing to do. As 1 was then 
| city editor of a morning newspaper, and was 


| come and look at him!’ 





very little at home, it evidently looked upon me 


as an interloper, and at glimpse of me would | 
snarl and show fight as sincerely as a grown | 
lynx. And it was an enemy not altogether to | 
be laughed at, as there are still sears to testify. 

Once it climbed up and hid among the springs 
of my bed, and the heavy buck gloves I put on 
for the task of dislodging it did not save me 
from some ugly tastes of those keen teeth and 
claws. Perhaps it is quite as well that Tiger did 
not survive his infancy, but died of a congestion 
at four or five months old. Had he grown up, 
without a change of heart, he might have become 
troublesome. 

With thus much of a household on our hands, 
we might very reasonably have been content; 
and so probably should I have been but for one 
of those “chances of a lifetime’ which are always 
befalling the enthusiast. A fellow down in the 
Mexican quarter of the city had a pet deer, and | 
learning of my hobby, pestered me to buy— 
| “dirt cheap, sir!” 

“No, I don’t want any deer. Couldn’t take 
care of him.” 

“Oh, but he’s such a beauty, sir, and tame as 
a sheep. And ten dollars is nothing. Just 


Well, it could do no harm to go and look at a 
pretty animal; so I went—with a virtuous 
resolve not to acquire another single pet. 

The result was what might have been expected. | 
He was a beauty. There is almost nothing | 
handsomer than a perfect blacktail, and this 
was an excellent specimen—full-grown, though 
young, with one fork on his dagger -sharp 
antlers, and gentle as a kitten. The first look of 
those liquid eyes made my resolution tremble, 
and when the lovely creature came and nestled 
his face into my vest with perfect confidence, I 
was lost. 

I could not even wait to.send an expressman 
for him. ‘“Here’s your ten dollars,” said I; 
“and now give me a rope to lead him home.” 

The rope was put about that graceful neck, 
and I started off in high glee. He followed me 
like a lamb through the back streets, paying 
little attention to people or wagons,—for he had 
passed most of his life in the city,—and much 
less abashed than his new master by the sensation 
we created. Once safely at home I gave hima 
strong leather collar and a long steel chain, the 
other end of which hooked into a staple in the 
side of the shed. 

Bonito, as we named him, seemed very content 
in his new home. At night he had a comfortable 
bed in the shed, and by day his place outside. 
There was plenty of alfalfa and young wheat, 
which we cut for him from the rabbits’ patch, 
and bread and sugar from the house; and every 
morning my habit was to loose his chain and let 
him wander about the yard with me. 

He had a great curiosity about the rabbits and: 
the owl, a fair understanding with Giallo, the 
dog, and a supreme contempt for the little 
wildeat—which had been transferred to a big 
cage in the yard, and roared at us whenever we 
approached. As for the three human members | 
of the family, he was hail-fellow-well-met with | 
usall. He kept putting himself forward to be | 
petted, delighted to be scratched behind the ears, 
and would much rather eat from our hands 
than from his trough. 

For five or six months Bonito was the pride 
of the family. He had grown very fat, and was 
sleek and handsome as one could wish. But 
with the advance of summer he turned 
misanthrope. He began to paw a considerable | 
hollow by his post, and now and again stamped | 
a hoof upon the ground with that peculiarly | 
audible rap which with wild deer is an alarm- 
signal sufficient to stampede a quietly grazing | 
herd. Then he began to show some contempt 
for being petted, and several times pushed us 
away, in a manner nothing short of rude. 

At last I came home one night to find my wife 
much worked up. She had gone out that 
afternoon to feed Bonito and was giving him an 
apple when suddenly he lowered his head and 
sprang at her. Luckily the sharp horns passed 
either side of her slender waist, pinning her 
against the shed, but not hurting her; and with 
much presence of mind, instead of fainting or 
screaming or struggling, she scratched Bonito’s 
ears soothingly, and he at last let her escape, 
unharmed. 

“H’m! Well, don’t you go near him again,’ 








saidI. “T’ll attend to him myself, if that’s his 
temper.” And I forthwith procured a new 
chain. 


Several times in the next few weeks he made 
lunges at me, but again would seem gentle and 
enjoy a petting. Against my wife, however, 
he appeared to have taken a sudden grudge, and 
would tug on his chain at sight of her. 

One Saturday she went to visit friends at the 
beach, and I was to follow on the half-past eight 
train next morning. It was four o’clock in the 
morning when I saw the paper to press and 
came home; and at seven o’clock got up to care 
for the pets before leaving. 

When I went out to the yard the deer was not 
there. The staple was torn out, and the drag 
of the chain enabled meto find where Bonito had 
jumped the fence and made off. I trailed him 
several blocks and at last found him impudently 
grazing on a handsome lawn on Hill Street. 

He did not attempt to elude me, and when I 
took the end of the chain he followed as meekly 

as you please, only stopping now and then to 





nibble a bit of grass by the sidewalk. 
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Unluckily just then I pulled out my watch. 
| Seven-fifty ! Time to hurry up—and when Don 
Bonito stooped to graze I leaned back on the 
chain and brought him along. Five or six times 
this happened, and I fancied he was not quite so 
meek. Hungry he could not be—it was just his 
stupid notion to take a bite by the wayside; and 
my train would not wait for that. So each time 
that he halted a steady but resistless pull brought 
him sliding forward, brace his feet as he would. 

The last time I pulled there was a surprise. 
For an instant he held back with all his strength, 
and then, suddenly hunching his body like a 
panther, he gave a great bound at me. Losing 
balance at this sudden yielding of the weight, 
I sprawled on the sidewalk, and Bonito pounced 
upon me like a cat, eutting my legs with his 
sharp hoofs, and aiming his sharper horns at my 
ribs. 

It was as well that he had to do with no 
novice at catch-as-can wrestling, for without 
those years of keen practice I never should have 
come out from the next fifteen minutes—if, 
indeed, from that first onslaught. As it was, I 
clutched a horn at the first pass, within six 
inches of my side; and then, capturing the other, 
readily got my feet. 

This head-lock counterbalanced his twenty 
pounds’ superiority in weight, but the very fact 
| of being overpowered made him beside himself. 
He began to fight with inconceivable fury, 
twisting till he seemed like to break his neck in 
the effort to free his horns or get at me with his 
feet. 

It began to appear that he had me in something 
like a “box.” It was equally out of the question 
to let him go or try to lead him farther. Every 
motion and snort of the infuriated animal showed 
that his one thought now was not escape but 
revenge. 

Still, confident in my muscles,—like steel yet 
from a thirty-five-hundred-mile walk across the 
continent,—I had no apprehensions. The only 
thing necessary was to take him home in such 
fashion that he could not hurt me; and once 
there, the chain would take care of him. 

So I got my left arm locked in a chancery hold 
around his neck, my right hand still firmly 
holding his right horn, which worked uncom- 
fortably close to my stomach, and thus, lifting 
him so that his forefeet were off the ground, | 
started homeward. 

But there had been a reckoning without the 
host. The first two blocks went fairly, though 
in an unceasing and violent struggle—rather to 
the scandal of the two or three passers we met, 
so early for Sunday morning in that quiet part of 
thetown. But when [ came with my prisoner to 
Fifth Street it was with the consciousness that I 
was pretty well worn out, and that he, in spite 
of the strangle-lock, seemed to be growing 
fresher. 

Each moment he fought with new rage and 
vigor, sometimes driving me against a fence, 
sometimes over the curb; lunging fiercely with 
those sinewy hind-legs, and striking wildly 
with the pointed fore-hoofs, whose dangerous 
effectiveness every experienced hunter knows. 

The way we wrestled and fought over the 
next six or seven hundred feet might have been 
amusing to bystanders, but became terrible to 
me. It was not for the bruises and gashes I 
got, nor for the breathless thumps against fences 
and trees, nor for the being violently thrown 
several times. I kept his head in chancery, and 
these smali hurts were not much more than one 
expects to get in a good bout of catch-as-can 
with a human adversary. 

As long as I could keep that deadlock on his 
neck I was perfectly safe from any serious 
injury, but the grim certainty confronted me 
that I could not keep it much longer. My arm 
began to give at his fiercest lunges, my breath 
and heart were alike stampeded, and I felt 
creeping over me the dizzy faintness of utter 
exhaustion. Never had wrestler given me such 
a tussle before—though I have worked two hours 
on the carpet at a bout. 

Down we went again at the last corner, and 
again a glancing hoof cut me as I fought back to 
my feet. I dropped the horn and clasped my 
left wrist with my right hand, drawing the arm 
tighter under the brute’s throat, at once to hold 
him surer and to cut off his wind. But the 
broad leather collar seemed to save him. A 
burly fellow passed. ‘‘Help me with this deer!” 
I panted; but he looked at the savage struggles 
of Bonito and hurried on. 

At the very gate the beast bore me down once 
more; but once more 1 struggled up, and 
dragged him in. We swayed and fought along, 
tearing up the gravel-walk and the flower-beds, 
and at last came to the shed. I could barely 
stand, and Bonito dragged me hither and yon. 
My eyes were hazy, and the cramped arms 
began to slip. Would Virginia never come? | 
yelled again, and just then she came running 
out. 

“Fasten—his chain—around the post!” I had 
just breath to gasp; and like the brave girl she 
was, she did it—in what seemed to me forever, 
while the deer and I fought the last bout. 

“Run!” I cried, when the chain was at last 
secured ; and when she was in the back door, | 
dragged Bonito to the end of his chain, loose 
my hold and fell backward. I am positive that 
I could not have held him twenty seconds longe! 
to save my life. 

He slacked back on his tether and hurle 
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himself forward till the steel links cracked again 
and his eyes fairly started with the pressure on 
his throat. But the chain held, and his frantic 
efforts, which continued as long as I was in 
sight, were vain. Had a link parted then he 
would have had an easy victim. 


A few minutes’ breathing-spell made me over, | 


and by a bit of good fortune I caught my train 
after all, and reached Long Beach on time— 
though with various large rents and blood-stains 
on my clothing. 

The next day a butcher was summoned to rid 
us of so dangerous a pet. He dealt Bonito 
a fearful blow on the forehead with a hatchet. 
The deer dropped as if shot, and lay motionless ; 


and the butcher stepped forward with his knife. | 
But like a flash the brute was on his feet again— | 


and on his assailant, whose coat was pierced 
front and back by the sharp antlers. It wasa 
remarkable chance that they had not entered his 
abdomen. 

The butcher’s fat, rosy face turned a sickly 
gray. He kept his distance after that, and with 
a long-handled axe made thrice sure of the game 
before he would venture again within the radius 
of that chain. 

Bonito dressed one hundred and fifty-six 
pounds—so you see he was no featherweight for 


a wrestle. He was fat, and they said very good | 


venison. At home we could not think of eating 
the meat of a former pet; but after his exploits 
our sentiment did not go so far as to make us 
sorry that some one else could. 
And since then I have never had an ambition 
to get another tame deer. 
CHARLES F. Lummis. 


oo 


LASTING GRATITUDE. 


Let all the good thou dost to man 
A gift be, not a debt; 

And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget. 


Richard H. Stoddard. 


The Story of a Basket. 


UCY, who was housekeeper, sat behind the 
[. tea-pot and looked at her father with 
much anxiety. 
“You haven’t eaten enough to keep a 
bird alive,” she said. 

“T aint altogether hungry,” he answered, 
pushing his chair back. After a moment he 
added, “It’s going to be a lawsuit, you know, 
and I guess we shall lose the big meadow.” 

“Tt’ll be just a robbery!” Dalrymple burst in. 

“Tt’s a hard matter, Dal,’ Mr. Bittinger said, 
heavily, looking at his boy. ‘“Cap’n Perrin’s 
wrong, I know, but my proof aint strong. I 
aint going to say he’s right, when I know he 
isn’t, and I can’t make up my mind to sit still 
and be imposed on, though I don’t know where 
I’m to get any money to fight the case with. 
The eap’n’s got plenty, and they say he’s 
engaged Rollings already. 

“There isn’t a smarter lawyer in the state. 
I'll stand no show. But it does seem a little 
hard that a man can help himself to what 
isn’t his because he’s richer than his neighbor. 
I don’t suppose he means to steal, either ; likely 
he thinks he’s right.” 

Mr. Bittinger went out to smoke his pipe on 
the door-stone. Dal went out, too, and sat close 
beside his father, though neither spoke a word. 
The girls inside, as they tidied up, discussed the 
all-absorbing topic. 

Dal understood little of the matter as far as 
deeds and titles and legal terms were concerned : 
but he knew that the result of this dispute over 
boundary-lines was an important matter to them 
all. 

The loss of the big meadow would in itself 
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guests the next morning, and his uncle went off 
at once into a tempest of rage. 

“You can stop just where you are,’”’ he roared. 
“No son of Joshua Bittinger shall set his foot 
on a boat of mine, and you may as well make up 
your mind to it first as last.” 

“Then I might as well give up the party 
altogether,’ Sam said, sulkily. 

“Very well; give it up then. 
Bittinger boy sha’n’t go.” 

The captain went out of the room. 
almost as angry and determined as his peppery 
uncle, was gathering up his school-books when 
his mother came in. 
looking woman, who lived in constant apprehen- 
sion of a quarrel between her brother and her 
son. 

“O Sam, you must be careful,” she said. 
“You have made your uncle angry again. Re- 
member you owe everything to him, and control 
your unruly tongue.” 

“But he is so unreasonable, mother! 
| can Dal Bittinger help it if Uncle Harvey wants 
to fight with his father? He’s always fighting 
with somebody. And I can’t give up the party 
after I’ve asked them all, and it’ll be no fun 
without Dal, and how can I tell him he can’t 
come? I wish Uncle Harvey —’” 

The look of trouble on his mother’s face 


But that 





Sam, | 


She was a little, worried- | 


How | 


COMPANION. 


| forward. But then she remembered how matters 
| Stood, and came suddenly to an embarrassed 
| pause. 
| “Is there anything I can do for you?’ Dal 
asked. 

“*N-no, 1 guess not,”” Mrs. Noble said, feebly. 
But she was too helpless not to share her trouble, | 
|}and she added: “They’ve left all the eatables 
| behind them !’” 

“That’s bad,” Dal said, wondering vaguely if 
it were a punishment for the captain’s unreason. 
“Why don’t you let Tim drive over with it? 
He'd get there before the Daisy can.” 

“Why, Tim’s taken the horses and his dinner 
| and gone for salt hay.’’ 
| I suppose 1 could get a horse and drive it 
| over,” Dal said, slowly. It was going to be a 
| warm day, and the drive would be dusty and 


| disagreeable. His pride, too, did not make it 
pleasant to think of doing Captain Perrin 
| a favor. 


But there was Sam; if the picnic turned out a 
| failure, he never would hear the last of it. And 
| nobody hated ridicule more than Sam. Dal 
must do what he could for his friend; and more 
than that, his knightly heart could never stand 
the sight of a woman in distress. 

| Yes, I’ll do it,” he said, stoutly. “‘I’ll get 
| the basket to Sam, sure. There are plenty of 





“THE DRIVER STOPPED SUDDENLY.” 


stopped Sam’s remarks. 
tramped off to school with his woes. 


| He had a crowd of boys around him before 


} 


| he reached the schoolhouse, and they were eager | 


| and sympathetic listeners to the story of his 
| wrongs. Of course some one repeated the story 
'to Dal at the first opportunity; and two boys 
| carried very heavy hearts as the school settled 
| down into order. 

| “Sam doesn’t mind throwing me over,’ Dal 
| thought, angrily. “I wouldn’t back out, for 
| Sam’s sake, but he doesn’t care much for me.” 
| Then, as he looked across at his friend’s unhappy 


| face, his generous heart got the better of his | 


| anger. 
“Tt isn’t his fault that his uncle is mean; and 
| the dear old chap is in a good deal of a fix. I 


shouldn’t like to have to tell him that I couldn’t | 


He found his hat and | 


plates and things on the yacht, but they wouldn’t 
be of much use without anything to eat, would 
they ?” 


the big basket. 
door-step. He intended to use one of his 
father’s horses; but here, 
him. Both of the horses were at work, and 
Mr. Bittinger could not be convinced that his | 
work might wait while Dal took one of them to | 


sailing-party. 

Dal looked at the big basket and thought of | 
the seven miles of sandy, unshaded road. But he | 
had given his word to a woman; and besides | 
that, Sam’s good name was in his keeping. His | 





| of them. 


go to the rescue of Captain Perrin’s dinnerless | 


415 


friend’s great skill at sports and wonderful 
cleverness at school. 

The small hut on the end of the Point was in 
sight before Dal realized that he had been talking 
a great deal about himself to an entire stranger. 
He blushed then, and apologized as frankly as 
he had talked. 

“No need for that,” the stranger said. “TI 
made you talk. I always make people talk when 
I can, for [ like to find out what’s at the bottom 
On the whole, I find more clear springs 
than muddy pools. My name’s Rollings,”’ he 
added, suddenly. “Did you ever hear of me 
before ?” 

“Yes!” Dal said, his face scarlet. Had he 
been telling his father’s affairs to his father’s 
enemy ? 

“Thought so,” the lawyer answered, with a 
nod. ‘Well, here we are. Now what can I do 
for you? I’ve taken a holiday to look up my 
client, Captain Perrin, and as my little horse has 
beaten his yacht, I shall have to wait here till he 
comes. 

“If you’ll wait, I don’t suppose the captain 
will refuse you some of the luncheon you have 
brought him, and I shall be glad to drive you 
back this afternoon. I am greatly in your 
debt, for I never should have found my way 
here alone, and your company has kept the long 
drive from being dull.” 

Dal wondered if the lawyer were making fun 
of him, and the thought made him answer rather 
proudly : 

“No, I thank you, sir. I told Lucy I’d be 
back to dinner; it won’t take me long to walk 
back. And I’m going to leave the basket in old 
Joe’s hut, for I’d rather Captain Perrin wouldn’t 
know who brought it.”’ 

“Good-by, then,’”’ Mr. Rollings said. “I like 
you, if you don’t mind my saying it. Will you 
shake hands and be friends? No? Well, 
perhaps it is only natural. I hope Miss Lucy 
will get to the city and enjoy it,’”’ and he laughed 
as rollicking a laugh as Dal himself could have 
given. 

Dal lifted his hat stiffly and walked away, 
sure now that Mr. Rollings was making fun of 
him. He had not the basket to carry home, but 
his heart was almost as heavy a load. He was 
sincerely glad he had made Sam’s party a 
success, but it was hard to think of the others 
as being so happy while he felt so deserted and 
lonely and miserable. 

And worse even than his loneliness was the 
thought that he had foolishly given his complete 
confidence to the very man who had the power 
to ruin his father, and that this man had 
ridiculed him! He felt that life was almost too 
hard to endure. 

The apple-dumplings which Lucy made him 


And in spite of Mrs. Noble’s weak remon- for dinner were very good and consoling. Dal 
strances, Dal pluckily swung off on foot with | 
It grew very heavy and the sun no chance for several days to tell her of his new 
very hot before Dal set it down on his own | trouble. 


told her they could not be beaten, but he found 


However, one night after tea he was fortunate 


too, fate was against | enough to find her alone on the door-step, looking 


much too cheerful, Dal thought, in face of the 
impending calamity. 

Since he had seen Mr. Rollings he had had 
no doubt about their all bringing up in the 
poorhouse ; and he had a vague, uneasy feeling 
that the change would be owing largely to 
him, because he had spoken so openly about his 
father’s affairs. 

He had dreamed the night before that they 


| have him at a picnic of mine. I won’t make | unselfish good nature overflowed in a laugh as he | were all in the poorhouse, while Captain Perrin 
him tell me; I’ll back out myself, and-then | gave the basket a little kick before he picked it | and Mr. Rollings, with his mocking eyes, had 


there won’t need to be any row. 
way out of the scrape.” 


It’s the only 


hard at work at his algebra. The angry thoughts 
| found no space to come back into. 
| At the first recess Dal caught his miserable 
| friend. 
“What do you think is up, Samson?” he 


| up again. 


| two miles before he found a bit of shade inviting 
enough to tempt him to rest. As he sat on the 
grass trying to get his breath, he heard the soft 
| fall of horse’s hoofs in the dust, and turned to 
| look. It was a little brown horse before a light 


be a calamity, and if money must be raised for a , asked, good-naturedly. “I am awfully sorry I buggy, and the driver stopped suddenly at sight | 
lawsuit, what would becomeof them? It would | can’t go on your picnic Saturday, but I can’t. | of Dal. 


not be then a question whether Mary could have 
a new dress or Lucy afford to visit her friends in 
the city; it would come down to the serious 
consideration of getting enough to eat and 
keeping over their heads the old square roof that 
had always covered them. 

Nothing was to be hoped from Captain Perrin. 
Perhaps his bluff manner hid a kind heart, but 
it was a heart which had been ruled so many 
years by an obstinate will and a hot temper that 
no one might hope to convince him that he was 
following a wrong course. He must gain his 
point now. And Captain Perrin was Sam 
Noble’s uncle ; and Sam Noble was Dal’s dearest 
friend. 


Sam was to have a picnic on Saturday; the | 


whole school had talked of it fora month. The 
destination was Long Point, and the captain’s 
little yacht was to be the mode of conveyance. 
No one doubted that it would be the greatest 
piece of fun of the summer. Of course Dal had 
been early invited. 

“But how can I go now?” Dal thought. “I 
don’t know, though ; I haven’t any quarrel with 
Sam, and I don’t mean to have. I'll keep 
out of Captain Perrin’s way. It would make 
Sam feel mean if [ wouldn’t go, and I’m not 
going to have a row with his uncle, for I couldn’t 
get along without Sam. I guess I’ll have to go.” 


With that resolution Dal went to bed. 
; Captain Perrin thought otherwise. Sam men- 
tioned his friend's name as one of the invited 





| Lawsuits are lawsuits, you know.” 

Dal never knew precisely what Sam thought 
this excuse meant, for he did not stop to talk, 
but turned away with a swift, jealous pang as he 
saw the relief on Sam’s face. Yet after all, that 
relief was just what Dal had wished to call forth. 

His heart was sore again on Saturday morning 
as he watched the lazy cloud of dust settling in 
the bright sunshine, after the stage-load of boys 


| door. 


while, and sauntered up the road with his hands 
in his pockets. It was from the window of his 
own room that he had watched the departure 
of the picnickers; but he did not want to stay 
about the house, where the girls could look sorry 
for him. He loved Sam heartily, and it hurt 
him that Sam could give him up so easily; but 
he did not want any one else to know it. Lucy 
understood, and showed her sympathy in no 
| more emotional way than in promising him 
| apple-dumplings for dinner. 

The world was so beautiful that before Dal 
had gone many rods he began to feel that there 
was, after all, some comfort in living. By the 
time he reached Captain Perrin’s house he was 
almost ready to whistle. 

Mrs. Noble, Sam’s mother, was standing in 
the doorway, looking even more worried than 
usual. 

“() Dal!” she began, taking an eager step 











and girls had driven away from Captain Perrin’s | 


He swallowed the lump in his throat after a | 


| You don’t happen to be going to Long Point, | 
| do you ?”’ he asked. 
| “Yes, sir,” Dal answered, struck with the 
| keenness of the stranger’s eyes. 

“Nothing like a direct question to get a direct 
answer,” the gentleman said. “I am badly in 
|need of a pilot through these twisting lanes, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if you would be glad to 
get that big basket over to the Point; is it a 
bargain ?” 

It was a bargain Dal was glad to clinch. He 
liked the new face beside him; the brown mare 
went faster than any horse he had ever known, 
and it was astonishing how cool the day had 
suddenly grown. He almost forgot Sam and 
the picnic in talking to his new friend, who, 
without asking any more direct questions, 
seemed able to make his companion do a great | 
deal of talking. 

Dal felt the sympathy and interest and chat- 
tered frankly on until he had explained the 
purpose of the big basket and his own long walk. 
The man beside him had turned his keen eyes 
full on Dal when the boy told his name, and 
then had skilfully led him on till he had drawn 
out the whole story of the picnic and even of the 
threatened lawsuit. 

Then he turned brusquely away from that 
subject, and made Dal talk about his favorite 
books and his progress at school and his sisters, 
and finally listened patiently while Dal talked | 


about Sam, and grew enthusiastic over his 


} 





| through school. 


| leaned over the fence and asked how they liked 
“1 hope you’ll like your lunch, Sammy,” he | 
Dal stopped drawing locomotives and went | said, as he started on his walk. He had gone | 


the change. He poured out all his fears and 
confession now to Lucy. When he had finished 
she actually laughed. 

“Now I’ve got a story totell you, Dalrymple,” 


she said. “Father said 1 might be the one to tell 
you. Captain Perrin has been here to-day, and 


what do you think he came for? Why, for 
nothing less than to make friends again, and to 
say that he didn’t think it was necessary to 
have a lawsuit. 

“Tt was hard work for him to be humble, but 
he did it like a gentleman; you know every one 
always says his heart is all right underneath. 
He said he didn’t ever forget a good turn any 
more than he forgot a bad one, and so he 
couldn’t do you an ill turn now.” 

Dal could only look aghast at this astonishing 
statement. 

“We didn’t quite understand all that influenced 
him,”’ Lucy went on, “until father had a letter 
from Mr. Rollings to-night. You ought to hear 
all the nice things he says about you! And it is 
you, laddie, with your big heart that made you 
carry Sam his basket, who has saved us our 
home! 

“Mr. Rollings easily persuaded the captain to 
give up the case after he had talked to you; and 
it was his way of telling the story to the captain 
that made him ashamed of himself. And Mr. 
Rollings wants you in his office when you are 
Don’t you think my story is a 
better one than yours ?” 

Dal’s eyes had grown big and round with 
excitement. 

“And wasn’t he making fun of me, after all? 


| Why, Lucy, if I go into his office, maybe I can 


go to college! And we can just keep on living 
here always!” 

Then Dal changed his position and stood on 
his head by way of getting his mental balance 


back. He came to his sister presently with his 
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jacket very much awry, but his face glowing | 
with happiness and fun. 

“T knew that was an uncommon heavy basket,” | 
he said, “‘but I didn’t know I was carrying a 


house and lot in it.” 
HELEN WARD BANKs. 


—_——_—_—_—_ =< on——-  — 


COURAGE OF LIFE. 


Courage to look on coming years, 
Their slender hopes, their certain tears, 
With spirit still undaunted. 
Anne V. Culbertson. 
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A Cuban Rebellion Experience. , 


that my ups and downs asa field naturalist 

should begin in Cuba, and that during the 

sanguinary insurrection of 1874, and on 
the very spot which constituted the penal settle- 
ment of the Spanish government. 

The Virginius affair was by no means cold 
when I landed at Havana, with the world before 
me, a light outfit, a lighter purse, no down on 
my upper lip, and just twenty- 
eight words of Spanish on my 
tongue. But as my dollars dimin- 
ished, my Spanish and my experi- 
ence increased. 

It was a rough initiation, but it 
helped me to cut certain wisdom- 
teeth that, as the slang is, I needed 
in my business. I was bound for 
the Isle of Pines, south of the main- 
land of Cuba, to hunt manatee, 
crocodiles, birds, and whatever else 
I could find. 

By good luck I made numerous 
friends as I went along, who did 
for me far more than I deserved at 
their hands. I shall never forget 
the kindness of Don Juan Blanco, 
Sefior Carramba and Consul-General 
Hall. Probably they were moved 
to take an interest in me because I 
was so very palpably an innocent 
abroad, and only a shade less green 
than the Cuban parrots that I shot 
and skinned. 

I fraternized with all sorts and 
conditions of men, including several 
Cuban patriots detained on the 
island “on parole.’”’ But, callow as 
I was, I had sense enough not to 
attempt to talk with the prisoners 
in close confinement, who repeatedly 
tried to beckon me up to their 
barred windows and give me written 
communications of all sorts. The feeling of 
Spanish officials toward all Americans was 
rather bitter, chiefly because of the Virginius 
affair. Because of that, and my liking for certain 
prisoners who could speak English, I was 
considered a suspicious character, and my goings 
and comings were noted accordingly. 

Finally, however, my opportunity came to 
show my good-will toward Spain, and I rose to 
meet an occasion that was fairly thrust upon 
me. I stuffed a tortoise-shell turtle for the com- 
mander of the little gunboat that lay in the river 
at Nueva Gerona, was duly dined by him on 
board his vessel, and the entente cordiale was 
at length fully established. 

One day, when I least expected it, I had an 
adventure. I had been three weeks or more in 
and about the little town of Nueva Gerona, and 
in my innocent conceit it seemed to me that in 
one way or another everybody knew me, and 
what my business was. 

Nevertheless, I never went anywhere without 
my cedula, or passport, from the governor- 
general at Havana, ready for instant use. On 
that particular afternoon I carried it in the 
leather case that usually contained my field- 
glass. 

Satan prompted me to climb the mountain near 
the town, on a hunt for minerals, which I did, 
and toward evening came down in country that 
was quite new to me, several miles from the 
town. Being dreadfully thirsty from my 
dimbing, I sought the first house I could find, 
and on being greeted by the barefooted sefiora 
and her equally barefooted daughter, I said in 
very lame Spanish: 

“Good day, madam. 1 would like to buy 
some of the oranges on that tree.” 

The old lady inspected me sharply with her 
piercing black eyes, and finally replied: “They 
are not good to eat. They are not sweet.” 

“IT am thirsty. Will you then give me a 
drink ?” ; 

**We have no water in the house.” 

“Good day, madam.” 

I walked off slowly along the road leading 
toward the town, fairly dripping with perspiration | 
and tired out. I suppose [ must have looked 
even more like a brigand than I thought, and the 
fossil “‘specimen’’ I carried in my hand probably 
heightened my dangerous appearance. At all 
events, the old lady chose to regard me as a 


F ATE and Prof. Henry A. Ward willed it 





|me before I dreamed of an attack. He was 
| panting with excitement, and had murder in his 


| word of his command! 


| quickly, and that unless I talked to mighty good 





desperate character. 

I had walked perhaps a quarter of a mile 
along a narrow lane through the jungle, very 
thirsty, but otherwise at peace with all the world, | 
when suddenly “Click-click !” said the hammer 
of a gun behind me. 

Looking backward I saw a big, black-haired | 


THE YOUTH’S 


man, a Spaniard, with a low forehead and a 
prize-fighter’s countenance, stealing close up to 
me. He had stalked me as if I had been a 
stupid porcupine, and was within thirty feet of 


eyes. As I wheeled and faced him, he cried out | 
savagely in Spanish: ‘Cibolaccarrambaholy- 
wockus!” 

Horrors! I did not understand even one 
Seeing my hesitation, he 
instantly brought his double-barreled shotgun 
up to his shoulder. 

For one brief instant only my tongue was 
paralyzed with the horror of helplessness; then 
I realized that unless I did some talking pretty 


purpose as well, there would be one “collecting 
naturalist’’ the less. 

“Take care!” I cried, throwing my arms 
across my face. ‘Take care!” 

He bawled at me again, more savagely than 
before, then raised his gun to his cheek, shut one 
eye, and took deliberate aim at my head—to 
blow my brains out, as I fully believed. 

At such moments a fellow’s thoughts fly fast. 





COMPANION. 


responded at last, motioning me imperatively to 
march ahead. 

“Bueno; but cuidado with that gun!” 

We marched, he at my heels, shotgun in hand 
at full cock, and with my binocular case dangling 
from his swarthy neck. I thought of the 
Virginius massacre, and knew that he was 
none too good to shoot me in the back; but it 
was not likely he would do so, seeing he could 
as well have shot me “by first intention,” as 
surgeons say. 

After going a mile toward town, in surly 
silence, we met a man on horseback, who 
instantly pulled up short as he met us and saw 
the situation. 

“Carramba, Sefor Guillermo! 
doing with you?” 

“First, he would kill me; but now [I am a 
prisoner.” . 

“Do you know this man?” demanded the 
horseman of my savage captor. 

“No. Who is he?” 

“He is an American naturalist. Don Juan 
Blanco and Sefior Carramba are his friends. 
You will get into trouble for this, I promise you.” 

The fellow immediately gave me back my 

leather case. 
“Why did you not read my 


What is he 








“{ WOULD LIKE TO BUY SOME ORANGES.” 


In one second of time I thought at least twenty 
different things, in about this order: “Fresh, 


bright caps on both barrels—loaded, cocked, and |° 


in the hands of a fool—excited as he is, he’ll kill 
me by accident, even if not by intention—the 
man must be crazy—I’m just the same as a 
dead man—Viryinius affair—murdered in cold 
blood—it’s hard to be shot like this by a mere 
fool—but I’ll die standing, at all events !’’ 

I stood my ground. “Take care!” I cried 
again, in genuine terror. “Put away that gun! 
T am an American!” 

Another volley of Spanish from behind the 
shotgun, all like so much Sanskrit to me. I 
realized that if talk could not save me, nothing 
could. Every Spanish word that I had learned 
rallied at my tongue’s end, and I talked bad 
Castilian literally ‘‘for dear life.’ 

“Il am an American. Take care! The 
governor-general at Havana knows me. He 
gave me a cedula—I have it here! I am a 
naturalist—I hunt crocodiles; I live at the house 
of Sefior Carramba. Put away that gun! me 
you hear?” 

At last the Spaniard diverted his aim from my | 
head, and commanded, fiercely: ‘‘Put that black | 
box on the ground!” | 

The only words I understood were “‘box’’ and | 
“ground,”’ but I quickly guessed at the rest, and | 
straightway tossed the deadly leather case upon 
the grass beside the road. } 

“If usted matar me, cuidado the American | 
consul-general! Usted matar tambien! You | 
kill also!” This was slightly ambiguous, but it 
was the best “bluff” I could make. 

I was wholly mystified as to the intentions, or 
the hallucinations, of my assailant. I had no 
idea he meant to rob me, for I felt sure I was not | 
a tempting subject for an intelligent highwayman. | 
So long as that infernal old gun was not pointed | 
straight at my head, and I could look elsewhere | 
than down those two great iron tunnels, I was | 
not so badly scared. 

My great fear was that the apparent idiot | 
would fire first, and get explanations afterward ; 
moreover, I object on principle to having a gun 
pointed at me in a foreign language. 

The upshot of it was he decided not to shoot | 
me, or at least not then. I demanded that he 
look at my cedula, but he would not even open 
the black case. 

“Why kill you me?” I said. “Do you want 
money? Ihave none here.” | 

“No!” cried my villain loudly, with a savage | 
scowl. 

“Then make me prisoner,’”’ 1 said, “and let | 
us go to Nueva Gerona, to the house of the 
commandant.”” 

He reflected a moment. 





eedula?”’ I demanded. 

He made no answer, but turning 
about strode rapidly back the way 
we had come. ; 

An hour later I reached the town, 
and lost no time in reporting at 
police headquarters. I am bound 
to say that the authorities acted 
quite handsomely about the matter. 
They promptly sent two soldiers, 2 
clerk and an interpreter with me, to 
arrest the man with a gun, and 
bring him in. 

On reaching the house from 
whence I suspected the man had 
come, he was gone; and the old 
lady and her daughter prevari- 
cated freely. They assured us the 
man was “far away;” denied all 
knowledge of me or my capture, 
and stuck to it until it began to look 
as if I had done all the lying! 

The clerk and interpreter were 
plainly in doubt as to which of us 
was doing the romancing, and I 
confess I began to feel very uncom- 
fortable. Finally luck saved me, 
and I saw something. 

I said to the interpreter: ‘Ask 
her if her husband had a double- 
barreled shotgun like the one 1 have 
described.” 

He did so. “No,” was the reply. 
no gun of any kind.” 

“Good. Now wait a moment.” 
Through the crack of the door of an adjoining 
room fate willed it that I should see the very 
gun we wished to find! Stepping quickly into 
the room, I brought the weapon forth and 
handed it to the clerk. 

“This is the very gun! 
with buckshot, of course.” 

Tableau! The old lady broke down and with 
many tears declared that she would lie no more, 
but would tell us the whole truth. 

She said that when I stopped at the house to 
buy the oranges, I looked so disreputable she 
became convinced I was a bad man; and when 
I had gone she immediately called her husband, 
and set him upon me. They decided I was 
either an escaped prisoner, or a spy, seeking to 
free the prisoners at Nueva Gerona, and in 
either case it was her husband’s duty to shoot 
me! 

It was only a little mistake, that was all; and 


“He has 


Both barrels loaded 


all I got out of it was the exact knowledge of 


how disagreeable it is to stand up at a distance 
of ten feet and look into the muzzle of a double- 
barreled gun, with the expectation of having 
the top of your head blown off in two seconds 
more. 

Yes, there was one thing more. I found I 
could die without whining; but I had no relish 
for it. Win1iAM T. Hornapay. 
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Pauline’s Lesson. 


AULINE was a little girl, and very 
anxious to be friends with her brothers— 
naughty, teasing boys though they were. 
She sat quietly enough one morning on 

the top step of the shady veranda, making a 
petticoat for “Princess Venus” out of the lace 
end of an old pillow-case, until she heard the 
boys coming, and then she suddenly became very 
anxious to cover up the dilapidated doll in her 
white pinafore. 

But in a moment Harry’s bright eyes had 
caught sight of a stumpy leg sticking out. Quick 
as thought poor Venus was swinging by one 
leg dangerously close to the black nose of Tag, 
the “very destructivest dog in the world”— 
according to Pauline. 

The tears were very near to her eyes, but she 
had learned by experience that “to ery” or “‘run 
an’ tell’ were the worst things she could possibly 
do; for one little girl, even in tears or armed 
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boys; so, like many an older captain, she 
resorted to strategy. 

“There are some lovely big oranges down at 
the store,” said Pauline, insinuatingly. “Did 
you see them ?” 

Princess Venus was terribly close to Tag’s 
nose, but she went up a few inches as Harry 
replied, ‘Yes, that’s just where we’ve been; 
but we hadn’t a cent, one of us, so we couldn’t 
buy ’em.” 

“I'll have sixpence this afternoon, and I’ll 
give you half the oranges I buy if you give me 
back my dolly,” said Pauline, with a forced 
indifference. ‘I don’t like Tag to be so close to 
her; she don’t like dogs.” 

“But we want the money now,” cried Ned; 
“we are goin’ away this afternoon, and the 
oranges might be all gone.” 

“Oh, no they won’t; there are lots of them,” 
pleaded the little girl, as Venus went up in the 
air, scattering precious sawdust into Tag’s face, 
and making him doubly anxious to get her limp 
form into his mouth. 

“Maybe Whyte would let us have some 
oranges for that doll if we tied her up a bit,” 
suggested Jack, producing some dirty fish-line 
from his pocket. ‘“‘Let’s see! Yes, the kid is 
good, and the sawdust is worth something. 
Let’s go and see.” 

With a shout the boys started off. Poor 
Princess Venus, in a very limited wardrobe, 
dangled by the string over Harry’s shoulder, 
while Tag barked excitedly and made frantic 
leaps at her head. 

The poor little mother was in despair; but in 
a few moments the boys came running back, 
Venus still dangling in a most perilous position, 
and Tag watching with eager eyes and open 
mouth for some fun. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do, Pauline. We'll 
give you back your doll, and I’ll make her a 
birch-bark cradle,—a beauty,—with real rockers, 
if you’ll go into the parlor and ask Mrs. Grant 
for sixpence.”’ 

Little Pauline gasped at the bare idea, but the 
boys urged her wildly. 

“Go on, Sis!” 

“We'll give you the biggest orange in the 
store!” 

“And we'll promise not to tease you for ever 
and ever so long!’ 

“And say, perhaps we’ll take you fishing this 
afternoon !” 

When Jack said, “Do, like a good girl!’”’ she 
began to waver. 

“But mamma would send me right out of the 
room, and punish me afterward,” urged the 
little girl, in distress. 

“No; she aint there,” urged the mischievous 
Jack. ‘“‘She went to see a poor woman at the 
back door ; and you’ll have time, if you run right 
in and out again.” 

Now I do not think any of the boys, even 
teasing Harry, really thought she would do it, 
any more than they meant to make the cradle, or 
to take her with them fishing. But the little girl 
was so anxious to win their approval that in a 
few minutes she stood up, and smoothing out her 
crumpled white pinafore, prepared to go on the 
daring errand. 

She felt very guilty and mean as she crept 
slowly along the hall, and would have turned 
and run back when she reached the parlor door, 
but for the fact that the boys were at the other 
door, trying by nodding and smiling, to encour- 
age her. 

But there they were, and so she walked boldly 
in, although she felt far from brave. 

A very stout lady, who was apparently sadly 
troubled with asthma, and who breathed very 
hard, sat by an oven window and fanned herself 
with a large handkerchief. 

“Well, little girl, how are you today?” 
wheezed the old lady; but instead of answering 
properly as she should have done, “Quite well, 
I thank you,” Pauline: walked straight up to 
the astonished visitor with outstretched hand, 
and said: 

“Will you please give me sixpence ?”” 

“What did you say, little girl?’ cried the 
lady. ‘‘What did you say ?” 

Very timidly and slowly came Pauline’s words 
now, and her poor little hand was as weak and 
limp as her poor doll’s jointless back, as she 
repeated the words: 

“Will you give me sixpence, please?” 

Not a word answered the scandalized old lady ; 
but taking the little outstretched hand into her 
own soft, white, fat one, she held it there a 
prisoner. 

In vain the little hot fingers wriggled and 
twisted and squirmed to get free; in vain the big 
tears came down on the silken knee; in vain a 
little choked voice pleaded, “Oh, please let me 
go! Iamsosorry!” The poor little hand was 
as firmly pinioned under that warm, soft pres- 
sure as a fly under a lion’s paw. And there she 
had to wait. 

The lady looked steadily out of the window; 
but once she turned, and seeing where the tears 
were falling, she spread her handkerchief over 
her knee. 

Then without a word she looked out of the 
window again, with such cold eyes. I think if 
they had been clear-sighted they must have seen 
that the child was already sufficiently punished ; 
but some eyes do not see things just right—at 


with “mamma says,” has but little chance of | least Mrs. Grant’s did not. 
How long the minutes seemed! 


“Vamanos!” he' success in warring against three mischievous | 
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mamma never return? 


away; maybe they would go fishing without her 


after all; and maybe they would leave poor 
| but charged me, if I were, to be sure to get right 


Venus where Tag could get her, or worst of all, 
maybe they had gone and sold her for the 
oranges. 


Each reflection seemed more terrible than the | 
Besides, | 


last and brought down plentiful tears. 
Pauline seemed to ache and pain all over; her 
hand and arm, from the close confinement and 


the pressure necessary to keep them there; her | 


legs and back, from standing so long in one | 
position ; her eyes smarted with tears, and her | 
little heart was bursting with shame and 
contrition. 

Although it seemed hours, it really was only a | 
few minutes before her mother returned. As 
she seated herself beside the window, her visitor | 
raised the poor little tear-stained face of her | 
prisoner on the point of her forefinger, and | 
exclaimed in a horrified tone, and as loudly as her | 
asthma would allow: 

“No, little girl, I never give sixpence to a little 
girl who is bold enough to ask for it.” 

I am glad to tell you that when the mother 
saw that little, quivering face, all red and 
swollen with its grief, she understood—some 
mothers do understand—that her little daughter 
needed no further punishment. So, instead of 
the expected reproof, the trembling child was 
drawn into her mother’s arms, and the mother 
smiled as fondly and kissed her as tenderly as 
though she had not heard her visitor’s remark at 
all. 

Mrs. Grant went home very indignant, and 
openly prophesied that Pauline would grow up a 
bold, forward girl, but she did not ; and although 
she never forgot her lesson, I think it was her 
mother’s method that stamped it forever on her 
memory, far more firmly than the pressure of 
those soft, plump, white hands. 

This is a true story, and it is over fifty years 
since the little incident happened. Pauline is a 
grandmother now, and a story she often tells 
to her children and their children, is about the 
only time she got up courage enough to ask a 
visitor for sixpence. LovIsE MorRRISOoN. 


————-__ ~+eou 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Thanks to the morning light, 
Thanks to the foaming sea, 
To the uplands of New Hampshire, 
To the green-haired forest free ; 
Thanks to each man of courage, 
To the maids of holy mind, 
To the boy with his games undaunted 
Who never looks behind. 


There is a fitness in having a sketch of Emer- 
son in the Youth’s Compamion, because the 
quality of youth, also the love of youth and 
belief in youth, remained with him through life. 
The dreams of a fine girl, the ideals of a brave 
boy, he knew to be more valuable and real than 
farms and shops and banks. These are indeed 
the useful and necessary schools and armories, 
but it was the strong and wise and good spirits 
that invented these things, and poetry, art, 
religion, too. 

A baby’s cry or its joyful little crow would 
instantly bring my father from his books or 
writing. Many men are rather afraid to take a 
little baby ; the younger the better for him. His 
skill in handling and amusing them was great, 
and it was strange to see how this was divined 
in advance by those somewhat shapeless beings 
of whom Artemus Ward said: “How beautiful 
is babes; so like human beings—only so small !”’ 
They were pretty sure to stretch out their small, 
pudgy hands to him. 

The boy, natural, independent, enterprising, 
acting on simplest motives, was always looked at 
with sympathy by him—a relief from the caution, 
the sentimentality, cant or indirectness that his 
elders often showed. ‘See how well that boy 
rides bareback, and sticks like a burr!” “Look 
at that fine girl, simple and fearless as Iphi- 
genia,” he would say, as he saw the children of 
the Concord farmers go by his window, and 
forgot his task in the pleasure of looking at 
them. 

Indeed, they were pretty sure to reappear in 
his books. When I, having no mother, and 
only older sisters for companions at home, and 
attending a small private school, was naturally 
timid and slow in finding my place among the 
boys of the neighborhood, it troubled my father, 
and he called Tommy Hazel, the “naughty boy’ 
of our part of the village, and promised him a 
quarter if he would work me into the ball-playing 
of the public school opposite the house—the game 
was “Four Old Cats,” baseball in its modern 
form being then unknown. 

To-day athletics and amusements perhaps get 
something more than their fair share of attention, 
probably because two generations ago the body 
was neglected and the mind and soul alone 
were deemed worth training. 





And yet, what would | and enter a company with ease, he wished all 
happen when she did return? The boys had gone | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


And then and later it was his delight to enter in 








the more that we should. He put me under the | 
orders of our loyal Irish workman, an ex- 
dragoon, did not worry lest I be thrown off, old time on that very day, and trains of thought 
suggested by these or by his own adventures. 
The adventures themselves were almost never 
set down ; hence these commonplace-books were 
never commonplace, as most diaries are, and 
they were mines whence he later drew the stores 
to make the mosaics of his Essays. 

From his childhood he had a love of wild 
nature, but his early residence in or near cities 
and his hunger for reading kept down his indul- 
gence of this until middle life. Yet he wrote of 
| those days: 


on the same horse again, and I have always 
been most grateful that I was denied saddle and 
stirrups until I had grown rather independent of 
such aids. 

His ancestors for generations had been schol- 
ars and ministers, though of the liberal and 
kindly sort, and he rejoiced to hear from the 
surviving Concord minutemen that his grand- | 
father, among his parishioners on the Common 
when the redcoats arrived, encouraged and 
steadied them. 

His father, minister of the First Church in 
Boston, died in 1811, and Mrs. Emerson, left 
a widow with four little sons,—my father, the 
second, being just eight years old,—had, though 
liberally helped by the church, a struggle to | with the class of 1821. Probably from childhood 
bring them up and send them to college. But|he had expected to take up the mantle of his 
the boys all did their best, and manfully | fathers and enter the ministry, but for present 
helped in doing the housework and teaching needs of himself and his family he had to teach 
others, not only while in college, but while} school. The poem, “Good-by, proud world, 
preparing to enter. | I’m going home,” bears witness to the delight 

My father early saw that poverty had been | and relief with which a shy boy, teaching bright 
a friend to him and his brothers, taught them | and pretty Boston girls of nearly his own age all 
to live simply and help themselves and each! day, plunged into the safe and picturesque 
other, and kept them clear of many 
temptations which rich and idle boys 
had.* 


How wearily in college halls 
The doctor stretched the hours, 
But in each pause I heard the eall 
Of robins out-of-doors. 


Emerson graduated at eighteen from Harvard, 


417 


| It told him that the web of life was woven of 





a journal or “commonplace book’’ anecdotes of | three strands, beauty, wisdom, goodness, and 
wit or courage or wisdom of all sorts of men of | that apparent evil or suffering were only “good 


in the making.” As now the earth produces 
men and even heroes and saints where once were 
but dull snails and fierce reptiles, and before 
that hot rock with no conscious life, he saw that 
the great Power worked for good, and there was 
time enough in God’s day. 

As he found that his failures and misfortunes, 
as others held them, had helped him more than 
his successes, he could trust that all so-called 
evil had its helpful duty to do; but this did not 
excuse us from fighting against it. It must bea 
barrier to train us in leaping it. 

People smile at his teaching as too hopeful, 
yet it is a good working belief. Despair never 
helps. Look at the great names in history. Did 
not Jesus and Socrates and Leonidas and Bruce 
and Joan of Are and Washington have every 
reason to despair? All won by faith. ‘The 
only persons for whom my father had not 
charity were those who doubt and deny what is 
good and brave—those who whine and those 
who desert. 

He himself was not a fighter, for he believed 
the sun stronger than the tempest, but when the 
day of need came he could be counted on to 
enter the lists, spear in hand. In the stormy 

anti-slavery times before the war, when 
personal danger was added to unpopu- 





More than this, the common struggle 
drew the brothers and their mother 
very close together. Here is a picture 
of that old-fashioned boyhood, which I 
copy from a letter written when he was 
not quite ten years old. Portions of the 
letter are omitted : 


Boston, April 16, 1813. 
DEAR AUNT: 
* * * 7 * * 7. . 


I mean now to give you an account 
of one single day in my life. Friday 9th 
I choose for the day of telling what I did. 
In the Morning I rose as I do commonly 
about 5 minutes before 6 I then help» Wm 
in making the fire after which I set the 
table for Prayers. I then call mamma 
about quater after 6. 

We spell as we did before you went 
away I confess I often feel an angry 
passion start in one corner of my heart 
when one of my Brothers gets above me 
which I think sometimes they do by 
unfair means after which we eat our 
breakfast. Then I have from about 
quater after 7 till 8 to play or read I 
think I am rather inclined to the former. 

I then go to school where | hope I can 
say I study more than I did a little while 
ago. Iam in another book called Virgil 
& our class are even with another which 
came to the Latin School one year before 
us. After attending this school I go to 
Mr. Webbs private school where I write 
& cipher. go to this place at 11 and 
stay till one o’clock. After this when I 
come home I eat my dinner & at 2 oclock 
1 resume my studies at the Latin School 
where I do the same except in studying 
grammar After I come home I do 
mamma her little errands if she has any Fe 
then 1 bring in my wood to supply the 
breakfast room I then have some time 
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larity, he held it a duty to be present 
and show his colors at a threatened 
meeting. 

But in my little space I must dwell 
more on his relation to his children and 
to young people. He was hard at 
work in his study until his walking 
time, except for a half-hour spent in 
garden and orchard after breakfast, 
when he liked to have us with him and 
teach us the names of his pear- and 
apple-trees and their tenants, the birds. 
If we came into his study when littie, 
we could stay so long as we would 
look at pictures quietly or draw. On 
week-days he walked alone, but on 
Sundays he showed us the shrines of 
the wood-gods and the home of Echo 
in the groves he loved. 

When we were in bed my father 
would often come up and, sitting by us 
in the twilight, chant, to our great 
delight, a good-night song, which he 
made up as he sung, to the trees, the 
birds, the flowers, the members of the 
family, even the cow and the cat. 

He persistently kept meal-times 
pleasant—would allow no sour remnants 
of yesterday’s wrong-doings to be served 
up again. Every day was to be fresh 
and new as a dewdrop from the hands 
of God. We may have failed yester- 
day, but we would never think of it 
again, and start right to-day. 

We must be polite and kind to the 
servants, and his respect and courtesy 








to play & eat my supper after that we say 
our hymns or chapters & then take our 
turns in reading Rollin [Rollin’s Ancient 
History] as we did before you went. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


We retire to bed at different times I go ata 
little after 8 & retire to my private devotions & 
then close my eyes in sleep & there ends the toils 
of the day. 

7 7 7 ° 7. * * 7 


Your little pensioner Eliza Twist if you remem- | 
ber her is now established in a Charity School and 
doing pretty well. « « « Ihave sent a letter to 
you in a Packet bound to Portland which I 
suppose you have not received as you made no 
mention of it in your letter to mamma. « « « I 
hope you will send me an answer to this the first 
opportunity & believe me I remain your most 

dutiful Nephew 
R. WALDO EMERSON. 
M. M. Emerson. 


thickets on the rocky hillsides of Roxbury. 
next twelve years brought threatening disease, 
necessity of work, the loss of two brilliant 
brothers and his young wife, temptation, but he 
won through to peace and light and greater 
power. 
of the heroes in our war: 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 


Having reached prosperity and a position in 
the church of honor and usefulness, as soon as 





The letter is written in a clear, round hand on 


he found that he could not accept the forms of 





But life is like a stool with these three legs— 
body, mind and spirit. For its perfect poise 
all three of these must be good. My father | 
saw how much of real value he had missed | 
in his boyhood, and that games, adventures, | 
even fights are good schoolmasters, teach some 
things better than books, and must supplement 
these. 

Because he had not learned to ride and dance 





paper ruled by himself. I have reproduced its | belief in which he was reared and which he was 
faults of speiling and punctuation, yet in these | expected to preach, he simply told his people 
respects it holds its own with those of some | how matters stood, and parted from them in all 
college graduates to-day. | kindness. After this, with the exception of a 
Just as hunting dogs or trotting horses early | few intervals of travel, he lived in Concord near 
show that they come of a race bred for these the beautiful woods about Walden, his real 
aaa a aeoattiem pore thelr hand <* “study,” and the meadows of the gliding 
reading zealously anc n to try their hands at | Musketaquid. 
essays and poems as pleasures, not tasks.| He told his people on leaving them that he 
William, the eldest, was more serious, a8 was | should continue to teach, if no longer from the 
natural for a boy on whom so much of the pulpit. He had not turned his back on God 
family care had fallen, and Ralph, whose | and the truths of religion, only now they seemed 
scribbling-book was as much his plaything 88 | to him so much greater and broader that it was 
rome wee « Pena = oe —s hm out of man’s power to pen them up in creeds or 
is fun in teasing the sedateness of his er by | sects or ceremonies. 
fr ivolous verse, for which, apologizing, he speaks But what should he teach people? His own 
of himself as one “‘not always, but often silly.” | thoughts? No, not his own. It was said that 
F. mg ~ a not - say won ap bpvcse | the king who made laws strong enough to bind 
In his class. fle lound what was | the fierce and turbulent Romans had gone alone 
good for him, as a grazing horse picks out the | to the woods and received these from Egeria, the 
clover-tufts from among the sorrel, and lets the | nymph of the fountain. And in New England, 
rest go. Having found mathematics impossible | pusy with trade and farming in the nineteenth 
for him he ceased to waste time on them. The | century, this poet and teacher found the same 
Iliad, Horace’s Odes, the Eclogues of Virgil, the true. Our best thoughts, he felt, do not come by 
great orations of Demosthenes, the heroes in working for them, but when we go alone into 
om Bap ee ao wed ed wig | fields or woods and the air soothes our cares and 
ATO O very wes ys Dewitch- | we put aside our temper or our meanness and 
ing old and young), Shakespeare, Spenser, | Noten, our thoughts are given to us. ‘They 
Campbell, Byron were eagerly seized on; and if | evidently come, and we do not make them. We 
they were outside the college course, so much the | gome back with something we did not carry. He 
worse for the course. wrote, ‘““The great mother, Nature, will not quite 





But the reading was good and well digested. 


* On this beautiful system of balance in human life, 
the evils which attend good fortune, the blessings 
which accompany calamity, he early wrote one of his 
best essays, “Compensation.”’ 


tell her secret to the coach or steamboat, but 
says, ‘One to one, my dear.’ ” 

All through life he consulted the oracle in the 
woods and always came back with good news. 


It was most true of him what he wrote | 
| he held to faithfully—never to talk about him- 
| self. 


toward them always made them love 
and honor him. Everything and every- 
body has two handles, a right one and 


The | a wrong one, he felt, and you are served accord- 


ing to your wisdom in choosing the handle. 
When our young guests came he always made 
them at ease, found out what interested them, 
and talked of that, as if they were his equals, 
but in a way that set them thinking. One rule 


One’s sicknesses and infirmities were 
never to be spoken of except in private. He 
interested himself in our recitation of poetry and 
in our Latin, and liked to join in the preparing 
the Virgil lessons. He read and recited ballads 
to us, and I remember his marching up and down 
the dining-room with me on his back, saying : 
The great Ear! in his stirrups stood 
That Hieland host to see,— 
his hands taking the part of the stirrups and I 
of Glenallan’s earl. 

Boisterous laughing, any cheapness or vulgar- 
ity of speech or irreverence were firmly checked. 
We loved and stood in awe of him, but scolding 
was a weapon unknown in his armory, and 
trust was his greatest one. He never punished, 
seldom commanded or forbade, but he showed 
how the case stood and let us choose. He 
wished us to be brave and to “do what we were 
afraid to do,” if it came in the line of duty. 
Fear was usually only ignorance, he said, of 
what to do in a given case, and one would soon 
learn. He wrote from England in 1847 to my 
mother : 

“Bid Ellen and Edie thank God that they 
were born in New England, and bid them speak 
the truth and do the right forever and ever.’”’ 

His written and spoken words reached young 
people, whom he loved because they were gay 
and brave, in far distant regious, helped them 
and often brought them to him for counsel, and 
it was this: “‘Be yourself; no base imitator of 
another, but your best self. There is something 
which you can do better than another. Listen 
to the inward voice and bravely obey that. Do 
the things at which you are great, not what you 
were never made for. Remember that we are 
‘Pipes through which the breath of God doth blow 

A momentary music.’ 
Hear what the morning says and believe that.” 
EDWARD W. EMERSON. 
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Current Topics. 


The inventor of lucifer matches, who 
died recently in England, had an income of a 
million dollars a year. He didn’t have to scratch 
for a living. ss 

The supreme court of one of the states 
holds that the owner of a ferocious lion, if the 
beast escape, should discover the fact without 
unreasonable delay. In the case of the spectators, 
at least, the duty is usually self-executing. 

To an ordinary rubber hose the superin- 
tendent of the Congressional Library has attached 
the compressor of the pneumatic tube system, 
and airily dusts his million books by “turning on 
the hose.” He is a clever person who makes 
one possession or acquirement serve many ends. 

The Chicago Tribune gives this sensible 
advice to the young man who wishes to know 
how to fit himself for going to the Klondike: 
* Acquire habits of self-control and industry ; be 
prepared to meet with firmness whatever dis- 
couragements may arise; scrape together two or 
three times as much money for the journey as 
the best estimates render necessary; and don’t 
go.” 


One of the most significant, surely one 
of the most self-sacrificing, expressions of amity 


which distinguished the recent meeting of the | 


Emperors of Russia and Germany, was the act 
of the tsar, who ordered the band to play a 
selection composed by the kaiser, and listened to 
the performance with every appearance of grati- 
fication and without the glimmer of a smile. 
Persons thinking of devoting themselves 
to a literary life for the money there is in it may 
profitably note the granting of a pension by the 
British government to the widow of Anthony 


Trollope, who is in straitened circumstances. | 
and 


The novelist was a government employé, 
had a salary to reénforce his literary income. 
Literature pays best in what cannot be exchanged 
for food and clothing. 


In the cycle of time, Spain’s policy of 


the sixteenth century has become new in the | 
nineteenth. One might say of Cuba what Horace | 
Walpole, generations ago, wrote of Mexico and | 
“Spain enjoys them by extirpating the 


Peru: 
inhabitants. She found that her natives migrated | 
thither. What did she do? Laid waste the New | 
World; and the Spaniards staid at home—to be | 
sure.” 


Because of the depredations of wheel 
men, two very beautiful country-places along the | 
Hudson have recently been closed to bicyclists. | 
Rare flowers had been plucked, ferns dug up 
bodily, boughs broken from the exotic trees, 
peanut-shells scattered over the lawns, and the 
very owners of the grounds warned by the 
insistent bell to stand aside. No aristocracy can 
compare in “effeteness’ with such manners as 
these. The arrogance of unbridled liberty is 
even ruder than the exclusiveness of wealth. 


An expert in the matters of inks and papers 
says that the books of the present period are 


printed with such poor ink on such perishable | 


paper that future generations will not have an 
opportunity of reading them. No doubt in the 
case of some contemporary books our grand- 
children will thus suffer a loss; but the total 
disappearance of much that passes for journalism 
in these days will be so great a gain that it may 
well be held that the balance is on the right side. 


Under the newspaper head-line, “Better | 


Times Coming,” printed in a Kentucky paper, 
is the subhead, ‘‘Whiskey and Tobacco Outlook 
is Encouraging.” Much depends on the point 
of view. The most encouraging whiskey and 
tobacco outlook is that afforded by the recent 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, showing that in the last fiscal 
year there was a decrease of nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars in the revenue receipts from the 
liquer and tobacco business as compared with 
those of the year before, indicating a correspond. 
ing decrease of consumption. 

No punishment that can be inflicted by 
civilized society upon such creatures as the 
slayer of Canovas will bear out the principle, 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
The life of the assassin does not compensate for 
the life of the man slain. The question of 
adequate punishment: is a puzzling one, but it 
seems clear that there is one method of procedure 


| notoriety that seems to be so much prized by | remainder of the session, and the results have 
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_that would have a deterrent effect. Lf the; week and considered during the next ten days in | 
| assassin could know beforehand that he would | | committee. Reports of the committees were | 
have no opportunity of enjoying the world-wide | | received and exhaustively discussed during the 


| persons of his class during the brief period | been summed up in an encyclical letter approved 
| between the commission of the crime and its | by the conference, addressed to all members of 
| expiation, the incentive would be less. Perhaps | the Anglican communion. 
| there would be fewer assassinations of men in| The subjects considered by the conference 
high places if the only announcement permitted | were of wide scope. Such topics as the proper 
were that the guilty person, name not mentioned, | method of studying the Bible and the amend- 
had been caught, tried and sentenced to death, | ment of the prayer-book; the relation of the 
| and that the sentence would be duly executed. church to science, and its attitude toward modern 
— | scientific thought ; the mission of the church to | 
Mr. Tennyson’s Downs is the name} privileged classes, its duties to working people, 
by which the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight |and its relations to other great religious 
still call a crest overlooking the sea, where a|communions indicate the variety of matters of 
few days ago a little company of English | religious and social importance that came before 
and American admirers gathered to unveil and | the conference. 
dedicate a beacon in memory of the great poet.| The conference was signalized by a strong 
The memorial is in the form of an Iona cross, | assertion of the independence of the several 
and stands high above the rocks and fierce sea, a | national and colonial churches. The suggestion 
landmark as grateful to mariners as the large | had been made that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
freedom of the downs was to Tennyson, or as | should be recognized as at least nominally a 
his undying messages to the reading world. Not | universal primate of the church. But the 
inaptly, upon the four arms of the cross, might | American bishops were unanimous in opposing 
have been inscribed his own injunction to “Live the proposition, and it was not pressed. A step 
| pure, speak true, right the wrong;” with his | wastaken in the opposite direction by determining 
own comment, “Else wherefore born ?” |that colonial bishops, when ordained, shall 
| pledge “due honor and deference,” instead of 
| “obedience,” to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
| ‘This action makes the tie between the several 
| branches of the church one of common standards 
‘and purposes rather than of ecclesiastical 
| centralization. 
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SYMPATHY. 


The whole round world is every way 
By golden chains bound to the feet of God. 
Selected. 
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The Revival of Prosperity. 


There are cheering signs of a revival of | 
prosperity. 

The improvement is not universal. The 
transition from “hard times’ to “‘good times” is 
never instantaneous. But when it takes place, | , P 
there is a time when the turn of the tide is The Irish Leadership. 
unmistakable. That time seems now to have| There are three Irish factions in the House of 
come. It is manifest in the reports of the) Commons where once there was a united 
harvests, the activity of the railroads, the |} Nationalist party led by Mr. Parnell. These 
increased transactions and steady advance of | are known as Dillonites, Healyites and Red- 
the stock-markets, the larger demand for | mondites, and are made up of the personal 
commodities at firmer and even advancing | followers of three leaders, who agree on general 
prices, and the starting up of idle shops and | principles of Irish policy, but cannot get on 
factories. Most of all, perhaps, it appears in a | together in peace and harmony. 
more buoyant and cheerful feeling among! Mr. Dillon is chairman of the largest group, 
producers and business men in nearly all which includes the main body of Irish supporters 
departments. {of Mr. Gladstone’s home 

Good business depends largely on that | rule policy. He isa grim 
intangible influence known as “confidence.” | Jeader, with a melancholy 
When the business community generally expects | face, and seems to be 
a good business, it may not always come, but it | brooding constantly over 
is more likely to do so than when the contrary | the island’s wrongs. He 
expectation is entertained. |is a man of courage and 
| ‘There are substantial reasons for the confidence | | energy, a ready debater, a 
| now generally felt. The improvement in| hard hitter and what is 
| business is traceable to natural causes, operating | known in politics as a 
lin a large way. One influence of a political | “good hater.” He has a | 
character may be recognized. This is the} smile of singular sweet- 
enactment of the Dingley Tariff Act. Whatever | ness, but itis seldom seen. 
judgment may be passed upon that piece of | He lacks both humor and 
legislation, it is generally conceded that to have tact, but is a man of great force of character. 
tariff conditions placed practically beyond the} Mr. Healy heads a faction within the large 
risk of change for four years at least tends to| group, which revolted against Mr. Parnell’s 
steady business, and to make calculations for the | leadership and supported Mr. Gladstone’s home 
future possible. rule bill. He is a man 

The wide extent of the depression of the last of action, who cannot 
| few years helps in stimulating business, because | take orders from any 
the practice of economy has been so rigid as to | leader. He was an 
| compel a renewal of supplies as soon as the undisciplined supporter 
|means are at hand. After people have been of Mr. Parnell, and he 
going without things that they want, for a long has been in open revolt 
time, they become excellent customers as soon as | against both Mr. Me- 
they have money with which to buy. Carthy and Mr. Dillon. 

The most substantial basis for the expectation | He is the most humor- 
of a revival of prosperity is the abundant ous speaker on the 
harvests. The Secretary of Agriculture estimates | Irish side, and the 
that the farmers of the United States will get one | House always fills up 
hundred million dollars more for their wheat this | when he is on his feet. He also exerts a strong 
year than last. | personal influence in Ireland. 

The estimate seems a moderate one, when the} Mr. Redmond remained loyal to Mr. Parnell 
prevailing prices and the size of the crop are| when the majority of the Irish members deserted 
considered. Of corn also the yield is large, and | him. He is the leader of a small group of 
| usually when wheat is high there is a better | irreconcilable Nation- 
| market for corn. Other crop reports are favor- | alists, whose chief 
able. Ultimately, as some one has said, the! stronghold is Dublin. 
farmer feeds all; and this is true in a peculiar! His debating style 
sense when, as this year, the prosperity of the | has steadily improved 
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BABYLON. 
Where now the haughty empire that was spread 
| ed ith such fond hope? Her very speech is dead. 
Wordsworth. 
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farmer stimulates all departments of industry. | during recent years 

| jand in his best 

2 moments he’is a real 
orator. 


The Lambeth Conference. 


Once in ten years the Archbishop of Canter- sit side by side on the 
bury invites the bishops of the Church of! same benches, and 
England of the home, colonial and missionary ordinarily are found 
dioceses, and of the Episcopal Church in the! voting together in the same division lobby ;_ but 
United States, to meet for the consideration of they are jealous rivals and personal enemies, 
questions relating to the work of the church.| who cannot act together nor agree upon a 
This is called the Lambeth conference, because | common commander. 
it meets at Lambeth palace, the residence of the| The three Nationalists who rank next to them 
archbishop. It has no legislative power, but its | in influence are Michael Davitt, Edward Blake 
conclusions are communicated to the various| and T. P. O’Connor. Mr. Davitt passed more 
branches of the church. |than nine years in as many as ten English 
The conference this year was the fourth that | prisons, was the organizer of the Land League, 
has been held. An added motive for attendance | and has impressed the House with his honesty 
was supplied by the celebration of the Queen’s and earnestness. Mr. Blake sacrificed a career 
Jubilee, and bishops from the remotest dioceses | in Canada in order to champion the home rule 
journeyed to London. One hundred and ninety- | cause at Westminster, but has retained his 
four were present, of whom forty-two were | colonial style of speaking and has not made a 
from the United States. reputation except in committee work. Mr. 
The sessions of the conference were secret. | O’Connor is the most courteous member in the 


These three leaders 





JOHN E. REDMOND. 


| aS a serious matter. 
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wit. These three men are followersof Mr. Dillon, 
| and consequently unacceptable to the Healyites 
and Redmondites. There is indeed no immediate 
prospect that the divisions over the Irish leader- 
ship will be healed. The Nationalist party is 
faction-rent, and there is no single will strong 
enough to reunite it. 


<o- 


Shod or Unshod. 


It is commonly the man of petty mind, rather 


than the truly great man, who regards etiquette 


Nevertheless, it occasion- 
ally happens that a point of etiquette is of real 
importance, and that in a trifling omission of 
civility which a careless man would let pass, or 
scarcely notice, the eye of the born commander 
perceives a peril that must be promptly met. 
Such a man was John Nicholson—that famous 
Nicolseyn whom one frontier tribe in India, 
despite his vehement, and even forcible objec- 
tions, persisted in worshipping as a god—and of 
him Lord Roberts, in his recent volume of remi- 
niscences, narrates a characteristic anecdote. 

It was just before the general outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, and an important durbar was 
being held at Jullundur with the object of secur- 
ing to the English the loyalty of the Raja of 
Kapurthala and his chief men. Already, else- 
where, some scattered efforts of the mutineers 
had been successful, and the faith of natives in 
the permanence of British rule was shaken. 

At the close of the durbar, as the chiefs in order 
of rank were passing from the pavilion, Nichol- 
son, who was assisting the commissioner, Mr. 
Lake, suddenly stopped one of them and requested 
him to wait till the others had gone. When the 
tent was cleared, only the one chief and the 
Englishmen remaining, Nicholson turned to Lake 
and remarked: 

“Do you see that General Mehtab Singh has his 
shoes on?” 

Mr. Lake had observed that he had; but he 
began politely to make light of the fact. Nichol- 
son interrupted him. 

“There is no possible excuse for such an act of 
gross impertinence. Mehtab Singh knows per- 
fectly well that he would not venture to step on 
his own father’s carpet except barefooted, and he 
has only committed this breach of etiquette 
to-day because he thinks we are not in a position 
to resent an insult, and that he can treat us as he 
would not have dared to do a month ago.” 

Mehtab Singh began muttering a reluctant 
apology, when Nicholson broke out again: “If I 
were the last Englishman in Jullundur, you 
should not come into my room with your shoes on!” 

He then, with the consent of Mr. Lake, whom 
his words had aroused to perceive the signifi- 
cance of the apparently absurd question cf 
whether a guest must go shod or unshod, ordere«l 
the offending chief to remove his shoes, and carry 
them in his hand as he passed out, that his friends 
and followers without the tent might perceive 
that the liberty he had taken had not passed 
unnoticed or unrebuked. Unwillingly enough, 
but quite cowed by Nicholson’s wrath and deter- 
mination, he did so; and the effect upon the 
natives was most useful. 

Six years later, when the mutiny was over and 
peace restored, Lord Roberts was again at Jullun- 
dur, and attended a pig-killing expedition given 
by the raja. Mehtab Singh was also present, 
mounted on a fine elephant, and the two ex- 
changed salutations. Roberts mentioned that 
they had met before, at the time of the durbar. 

“Oh!” cried the raja, laughing, “then you saw 
Mehtab Singh made to walk out of the room with 
his shoes in his hand? We often chaff him 
about that little affair, and tell him he richly 
deserved the treatment he received from the 
great Nicholson Sahib.” 


Sai Aa 


Acts of Heroism. 


Acts of heroism were not wanting in the horrors 
of the fire in the charity bazaar in Paris. While 
the flame was sweeping through the mass of 
delicate, lightly-clad women, and the burning tar 
was raining down on them, there were men and 
women who remained calm, thinking of others 
instead of themselves. 

A window was opened in the wall. The wife of 
the academician, Heredia, saw it and urged her 
daughter toward it. The girl pushed her mother 
forward. An old woman of the poorer class, 
named Surrault, had reached the chair before the 
window. She drew back and forced them to 
escape in her place. She was carried out later 
cruelly burned, and when asked why she gave up 
her chance said: 

“They loved each other so much! 
see them die.” 

One royal princess was present—the Duchesse 
d’Alengon. She was the chief patroness of the 
charity, and when they would have carried her 
out of the flames, drew back behind a stall, 
saying: 

“Our guests must go first.” She perished in the 
flames. None of her ancestors ever faced death 
more royally. 

Among those who carried out the burning 
victims at the risk of their own lives were two 
scullions from the hotel, a poor cab-driver, a 
plumber, and a street-sweeper. These men 
worked encircled by sweeping rings of fire, and 
covered with frightful burns. 

We very naturally explain the heroism of 
the high-born lady by saying that the feeling that 
she must be brave and courteous even in death 
had come down to her through generations of 
chivalrous ancestors. But how did it come to the 
scullion and the street-sweeper? What, after all, 
makes the hero? Not familiarity with danger, 
for Sir Colin Campbell, after years of brave 
fighting. never drew his sword without losing 
color. 

Most of us would like to stand for one glorious 
moment as heroes in the eyes of a watching 


I could not 








Various questions were discussed during the first | Nationalist ranks, with large resources of tact and 


world. But no spell has ever been found which 
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will command the moment or the high courage to | 
meet it. There are humbler virtues which we can 
master, and opportunities for them are always 
ready. 

After all, a little candle burning every night | 
through the slowly passing years makes as much | 
light in the house as a lightning-flash once in a 
lifetime. 


<e- _ 


EXCITABLE MUSICIAN. | 


It is undeniably an enviable position to be a 
pupil of a great musician, and yet it is doubtful if 
every one thus favored of fortune finds the honor | 
wholly sweet. The London Leader prints some | 
recollections of Leschetitzky which are calculated | 
to console the ordinary learner for being obliged 
to take lessons of a less gifted master. | 

It is said that when the writer knew him it was | 
not an unheard of thing for this musician to tell | 
a trembling aspirant to go home and brush boots | 
or sweep floors. He did not always mean quite 
all he said, for when his mood changed he would | 
possibly be quite amiable to the same luckless | 
pupil. To one unhappy youth he said one day, in 
a fury: 

“If I ever teach you anything, build a temple in | 
some grove to me.” 

It must not be supposed that the young man 
thus addressed was especially devoid of musical | 
ability, for he is now giving concerts as a 
Leschetitzky pupil. The master’s objection to his | 
playing lay in his want of delicacy of touch. That 
the fault was not apparent to the sensitive ear of | 
Leschetitzky alone is shown by a remark made of 
the man’s strony playing by another. 

“He has made a hit in Paris and other cities,” 
said this rather witty critic, “and doubtless he 
will make some pounds in London.” 

Some of Leschetitzky’s pupils were quite willing 
to forego the benefit of the lesson if they might 
escape from the presence of the angry teacher. 
One little maid of ten, who was sent running 
from his presence, her music rolled up ina ball 
following swiftly at her heels, dashed through the 
door with an expression on her face of most joyous 
relief at such an unusually short lesson. An hour 
and forty minutes is not an unheard of time for 
one of Leschetitzky’s lessons to an interesting 
pupil. 

The writer of these reminiscences was at one 
time waiting while his daughter was finishing her 
lesson, and a very brilliant pupil of the master 
shared the waiting. They heard Leschetitzky 
shouting, almost screaming. 

“She is having her first bad lesson,” said the 
pupil. “He is nervous and tired. What shall 7 
do, for I come still later?” 

When his daughter appeared, however, she was 
radiant. 

“Then you have not had a bad lesson?” the 
father asked. 

“No, indeed.” was the reply. “He was telling 
me how much greater Paderewski might have 
been than he is, if he had carried out faithfully | 
all his master’s instructions.” 


<e+ 


QUICKLY FILLED. 


Great as is the agility of office-seekers, a story 
which was told some years ago seems apocryphal. 
It was originally told by Mr. John C. Rives of 
Washington, a man well known in both social and 
business life in that city. The story concerned 
Major Hobbie, once member of Congress from 
New York State, who, on the accession of General 
Jackson to the presidency, was made Assistant 
Postmaster-General, which position he held until 
1850. 

Major Hobbie, like many of our present high 
officials, was ever ready with the fatal answer, 
“No vacancy,” to all applicants for office. Mr. 
Rives said the major had promised to appoint a 
friend of his to the first vacancy, and he had 
called on him repeatedly to fulfil that promise; 
but the invariable answer, “No vacancy,” was 
the excuse, until he had about concluded to 
relinquish the matter as a bad job. 

At length one day his friend called on him, out 
of breath from running, and told him that Mr. 
Paine, a post-oftice clerk, had just been drowned 
in the canal, at the same time begging that he 
would go with him to secure his place from Major 
Hobbie. 

Thinking he had a sure thing this time, Mr. 
Rives said they both hastened to the major’s 
office and confidently renewed their application. 

“No vacancy,” said the major. 

“Yes, there is,” said the applicant. “Paine is 
dead, drowned in the canal, and I have just seen 
his body on the bank awaiting the coroner’s 
inquest.” 

Whereupon Major Hobbie sent immediately for 
his miscellaneous clerk, Mr. Marr, and to the 
astonishment of all present, Marr confirmed the 
stereotyped reply of “No vacancy.” 

“But yes there is,” the applicant 
“Paine is drowned.” 

“How is this?” said the major. 
really gone?” 

“Certainly,” said Marr; “drowned in the canal; 
and his place was filled an hour ago by the 
appointment of the mau who saw him fall in.” 


insisted. | 


“Is poor Paipe 
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THE COURT’S ADVICE. 


There was once a Western judge who was never | 
heard to use the pronoun “I” outside of his own 
immediate family circle, after his appointment to 
the bench. At times his habit of reference to | 
himself lent an air of dignity to his speech; at 
other times his listeners seemed to be decidedly | 
more impressed with the humorous side of his 
addresses than with the subject-matter thereof. | 

One day a young man slightly under the | 
influence of liquor was brought before the judge. 

“Young man,” said the judge, impressively, 
“when this court was about your age it sometimes | 
indulged in drink, in consequence of which it | 
nearly committed, on one occasion, the crime of 
taurder upon one of the court's second cousins. 








| her the 








“But the court sawthe error of 


its ways, | 


reformed, aud in time was elected judge, as you | 


now see. 

“This court, however, has not the slightest 
doubt that if it had not abandoned its youthful 
course, it would long since have been immured 
either behind prison bars or in its grave! And it 
is therefore especially fit, young man, that this 
court should urge you to do Likewise.” 


TRUE. TO HER PRINCIPLES. 


A correspondent of the London Times gives an 
extract from a letter written by a member of his 
family describing a royal visit to the city of 
London in November, 1761. It was probably a 
State ceremonial in honor of his bride, Queen 
Charlotte, to whom the king had been married 
a few weeks previously. After describing the 


| dense crowds who lined the streets through 


which the procession passed, and the enthusiasm 
with which they greeted the royal visitors, the 
writer says: 

The king and queen behaved with great 
affability to all, and particularly to the family of 


T 


Mr. Barclay, a Quaker liven-draper, at wuose | 
house the royal family always go in on these | 


occasions. Most of Mr. Barelay’s family were 
—— to the king and queen when at the 
louse, but when going away the queen saw 
veeping through the banisters of the stairs a 
ittle girl in a white frock, and called to the king, 
saying: 

“We must return back. There is a young lady 
who has not favored us with her company.” 

She was then introduced as : 
— grandfather. The king, after saluting her, 
said: 

“Do you never make a courtesy, miss?” 

“No,” says she. 

“Why not?’’ says the king. 

“Because my grandfather tells me I must not.” 

“I hope you have been entertained with all the 
show and finery you have seen.” 

“No,” says she, “I do not like show and finery, 
but 1 love the king.” 

So they parted very good friends, she having 
afforded much diversion by a behavior so incon- 
sistent with her years and so conformable with 
the dictates of her grandfather. 


MATERNAL INSTINCT. 
Madame Cavaignac, in her “Memoirs of an 


| JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 31, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CSCENT 


BICYCLES- 


rim and formal | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Unknown,” gives her readers many glimpses of | 
Murat while he was playing at royalty in Naples, | 


and tells many anecdotes illustrating the different 
traits of his character, the most predominant of 
which was his great love for his family. 

adame Cavaignac relates a 


conversation 


M 
which took place one morning in the royal palace. | 
Murat was speaking of his mother in terms of the | 


liveliest affection. In spite of his vanity and his 
love of a. which equalled his passion for rank 
and power, he was always faithful in his devotion | 
to the old woman who had for years kept a small 
inn in one of the small provinces of France. The | 
king and marshal, Murat, was describing a visit 
he had paid to his old mother. 

He had gone to her, it seems, after receiving 
some new dignity from the emperor, in order to 
recount his triumphs to her, and to describe to 
omp and ceremony of the occasion. 

The old woman listened in silence, and then 
said with a sigh, “Yes, they'll put so much on the 
donkey’s back that he will be crushed by the 
weight of his load!” 

Maternal instinct made her prophetic. 





LEE’S PERSPICACITY. 


In his recollections of “Robert E. Lee as a 
College President,” published in the Outlook, 
8S. D. McCormick cites the following instance of 
quiet humor of the distinguished Southern 
general: 


He was an Episcopalian—a vestryman of Grace 
Chureh. General Pendleton, his tormer chief of 
artillery, was rector, and General Smith, super- 
intendent of the Virginia Military Institute, was | 
also a vestryman. 

The latter was not on agreeable terms with the 
rector, and complained to the officers of the | 
church that the cadets, among them his own son, 
were deserting the church of their fathers, 
and that no persuasion could keep them from 
attending Doctor Pratt’s church (Presbyterian). 

The doctor had a Ly | beautiful daughter, 
Grace, and while General Smith was pushing his 
objections to the rector, General Lee, with a 
twinkle in his eye,, said to Smith: “General, 
possibly the magnet which attracts your son is | 
not so much the doctor’s eloquence as the doctor's 
xrace.” 

it is said the point silenced General Smith. 
| 


TO THE POINT. 


Africa always has been afflicted with drought, | 
and among the Boers prayers are regularly offered | 
up—usually when the drought already has begun 
—for relief from this evil, and the author of “On 
Veldt and Farm” tells a story of a pastor who 
pointed out the futility of assisting people who | 
would not assist themselves. 

A Presbyterian congregation once pointed out 
to the minister that. in view of the impending 
drought, it were well to peprench the Almights 
on the subject of the rainfall. 

“IT will not insult the Almighty,” replied the 


| sturdy Scot. “by asking such a favor of Him, 
| after the way in which you have let His past 


mercies run away from you.” 

The rebuke was levelled at the inadequacy of 
the water-storage, and it is to be hoped was not | 
without due effect. 


NO MONOTONY. 


According to the statement of the ten-year-old | 
daughter of a Massachusetts clergyman, there | 
are ways of making an old sermon seem almost | 
new. 


“Molly,” said one of the friends of this young | 
critic, “does your father ever preach the same 
sermon twice?” 

“I think perhaps he does.” returned Molly, 
cautiously, “but I think he talks loud and soft in | 
different places the second time, so it doesn’t 
sound the same at all.” 


THE Bookman says that when a certain clerk 
was asked for “The Lady of the Aroostook,” he 
returned: “We haven’t got ‘The Lady or the 
Rooster,’ but we have *The Lady or the Tiger.’ ” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


mon nowadays, nay be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett's Cocoaime. 


[Ade. 








California Mountain Lily. 


“ Washin 
fragrant. 
or three for $1.25. 


tonianum,’’ white, large and very 
Lulbs sent to any address on receipt of 50c., 
MRS. T. E. WINROD, Gibsonville, Cal. 
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Reading for Recreation 


Should not be confined to light literature. 
Busy people who want rest for mind and. 
body need something worth thinking about. 


he German- Roman Year 


in the Chautauqua Reading Circle offers an 
interesting plan. More than 250,000 


readers have been enrolled in the Circle. 
Send for full information to 

















70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents 





is the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 














O introduce the 
“Chic"’ Brand 
of Muslin Under- 
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value 


$1.00 


to any 


Delivered 
address. 
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J Empire front with 


band of insertion, 
square collar of insertion with plain cambric 
ruffle, sleeves full, good quality. 

We challenge comparison in style, fine ma 
terial and dainty needlework. Better garments at 
$1.15, $1.35, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $2.75, § » 

Send for new “Chic’’ Cutaloque of ail kinds of 
dainty Musiin Underwear, or ask your 
dealer to show you the Chic”’ Line. 
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NAOMI 


is a Mellin’s Food 
little girl and she lives 
2301 Devisadero 
San Francisco, 
California. In June, 
1894, when she was but 
] a few weeks old and a very weakly 
I. little infant, Naomi lost her mother and 
} was at once put on Mellin’s Food. 
The improvement in her health was 
i noticed immediately. Naomi like all 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


babies began to grow strong and well. 

These are two pictures of Naomi 
and they show what Mellin’s Food 
will do and is doing for babies all over 
the world. 
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Write to us, (a postal will do) and 
we will send you a sample of Mellin's 
Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Arithmetic and Penma 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 











Grammar; Geography: Spelling; LetterW riting; 
U.S.History; Mathematics; Shorthand; Book- 
Keening, Drawing; Mechanics; Architecture 
Railroad, 31 COURSE Hvdrauli 
Municipal, S & Bridg 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet § 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; Electricity; 
Mining; Prospecting; Steam Engineering. —3 
a™° GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
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No More Colicky Babies 
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a HEALTH Nipples 


No. 48 collapse impossible These 
Nipples are absolutely Pure Para Rub 
ber and prevent sore mouth. 
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The Nipple 
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GEO. S. PARKER “vex 


is ALL BUSINESS : always ready, saves time, ink and continual 
It gives you an up-to- 
date feeling. Less trouble to get a Parker at first than ex- 


dipping ; writes a free and even sheet 


periment with the best of old kinds. 


Standard Parker, $2.00 and upwards. 
Special, $1.50. ‘Silver Dollar,’ $1.00. 


Talk with your dealer; if he won’t supply you £= : 


sendtous. CATALOGUE FREE. 
PARKER OPEN CO.7, VO 


“GETTING DOWN TO BUSI 


You must come to it soon: Office, College or School. 
will show you the economy of a Perfect Fountain Pen. 
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_ The secret of “Parker Success.”” Keeps 
ink from nozzle, avoids stained fingers. 
Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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A BICYCLE AND 


ing at home, among your friends, Baker’s 


AGOLD WATCH & 


one may own a GOOD HIGH-GRADE 
-YCLE without any outlay of money. by sell- 














Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 
always of highest quality and absolutely fresh 

dust go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 751bs. for a Boys’ 
Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bleyele; 2 Ibs. for 
a Ladies or Gentlemen’s Hizh-Grade Bi- 
cycle; 50 1bs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 26 Ibs. 
for « Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 Ibs. fora 
Gold Watch and Chain, stem-wind and pendant 
set, Waltham or Elgin works, fully warranted; 
10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring: 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains ; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter ; 30 Ibs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle; 9 )bs, for a Sewing Machine; 
2% lbs. for an Autoharp; 10 Ibs. for a Crescent 
Camera; 26lbs. for a Mandolin. We pay (he ex 
press or Jreight if cash is sent with order. Send ad 
dress on postal cuid for Catalogue, Order Sheet and 


Purticula:s. Wg BAKER (Dept.¥), Springfield, Mass. 











































The Butterfly. 


He loitered on from flower to flower 
With easy, undulatin swing ; 
A guileless cheat of childhood’s hour, 
yithout a care, without a sting. 


Bloom after bloom he touched and passed 
Lightly as fairy waves his wand ; 

Though hat in hand I followed fast, 
He fily floated just beyond. 


His life perchance was sweet as mine, 
His work as useful in its sphere, 

His brilliancy a gift divine, 
To Nature’s heart his presence dear. 


At last I crushed him in my grasp 

And spilled the splendor from his wing, 
Unconscious of his pleading gasp,— 

The dying, desolated thing. 


But morning’s trickish glamour gone, 
And evening’s pensive languor nigh, 
The tasks of eve and morn undone, 
1 still pursue the butterfly; 


Some luring and elusive bliss, 

Some flickering wisp whose grasp were vain; 
If Heaven but deign to grant me this 

What matters lesser creatures’ pain? 


O dullard! slow to understand 
That napeees is vainly chased, 
But clutched by selfish, ruthless band, 
The primal impress is effaced. 


Then give me back the childhood scene,— 
The land of bloom, the sea of sky, 

And, wandering o’er his wide demesne, 
The tireless, tameless butterfly. 


There would I leave him all his own, 
Lord of the realin that loves him best, 
And [secure would hold my throne, 
The monarch of a peaceful breast. 
EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
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The Land of “Make Believe.” 
It lies in the distance dim and sweet, 


That have journeyed there to and fro; 
And though you may seek it by night or day 
The task you will never achieve, 
For only the little ones know the way 
To the land of ** Make Believe.” 


Clad in their armor of Faith they ride 
On the wings of their fancy fleet, 

And we hear, as we listen and wait outside, 
The echo of laughter sweet. 

It lightens the burdens of toil we bear, 
It brightens the hearts that grieve; 

Till we wish we could follow and enter there 
In the land of **Make Believe.” 


For the =e orem strong and the young grow old, 
nd are each what they wish to be. 
Oh the deeds of valor, the mighty things— 
Too bold for mind to conceive! 
But these are every-day happenings: 
In the land of “Make Believe.” 


Wouid you follow the print of the tiny feet? 
You must walk as they, undefiled. 
Would you join in their fancies pure and sweet? 
You must be as a little child, 
But in vain should we seek it by night or day, 
The task we should never achieve; 
For only the little ones know the way 
To the land of **Make Believe.” 
IDA GOLDSMITH MORRIS. 
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A King’s Physician. 
The visit of King Chulalongkorn to the 


Western world will call general attention to his ! 


country and his royal court in the far East, on 
the banks of the Menam. 

Mrs. Anna Leonowens, whose articles on 
Siam once so interested the readers of the Com- 
panion, is but one of many who have carried 
from the West to that still pagan land the ideas 
and the life of Christianity. 

At the time she was living, as English gov- 
erness, in the household of the Siamese king, a 
young clerk named T. Edward Hayes, in a 
drug-store in Baltimore, was beginning the study 
of medicine and surgery. His active mind 
developed religious as well as scientific enter- 
prise, and both in church circles and among the 
poor he became known as a working Christian 
and“‘a born doctor.” 

After about five years of practice in the 
United States Marine Hospital, his fearless 
missionary zeal outgrew his place, and he begged 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions to send him 
to the most difficult station in their field. They 
sent him to Bangkok, Siam. 

When he set out he had spent every dollar of 
his own money for medicines, surgical instru- 
ments and other supplies, and several wholesale 
druggists had generously helped him to stock his 
“chest.”” With this outfit and the small pay of a 
foreign missionary to depend upon for his living, 
he reached Bangkok, and opened a dispensary. 

His skill soon gave him reputation, and in less 
than a year he had successfully treated over 
three thousand cases. The fame of his work 
reached the king, who sent to offer him the posi- 
tion of government doctor—or surgeon-general. 
After long hesitation, with the approval of the 
Presbyterian board he finally accepted the 
office. The salary was seven thousand dollars 
a year, but he retained only his usual missionary 
stipend, turning all the rest over to the board. 

The new position gave him power that no 
man could use better than he. He began at 
once to organize medical schools and establish 
hospitals; and his plans were so well carried 
out that within five years the Siamese ceased to 
send their young men to foreign countries to be 
educated as doctors. His wonderful success has 
won him the warmest favor of the king, and he 
is now the court physician. 

Were this story simply an account of one 
individual’s “good luck,” it would be no less 
gratifying to know that it all came to a man who 
has done more for his race than he ever did 
for himself. The Baltimore doctor is still a 
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Christian missionary, with no ambition but duty. 
We have the noble orders of “King’s Daugh- 
ters” and “King’s Sons.”’ Though perhaps in a 
less literal way than fell to the lot of Doctor 
Hayes, every unselfish young Christian is a 
“king’s physician’’ to an ailing world. 


—- ++ —.—_—_ 


Her “ Topping” Hat. 


the attempted suppression of the evil leads the 
student to infer that the Puritan bark was some- 
times worse than the Puritan bite, and that even 
grave judges and elders were not always proof 
against the graces of a pretty Puritan maid. 

A commotion that seemed likely to rend the 
infant church asunder was caused by one bediz- 
ened Puritan, who calmly defied all the edicts 
against gay attire, stood her ground when called 
“squirrel-brained” by the incensed minister, and 
| continued to wear a veil,—kept in place by a little 
| silver bead held in either corner of the mouth,— 
| though forbidden to do so by act of court. Al- 
|though the awful charge was formulated that 
| admiring lads had called her “a bouncing girl,” it 
| is difficult to find her blameworthy for this. She 
| seems to have tripped up the aisle of the meeting- 
| house on the following Sunday, in no wise discom- 
| posed by the indignant gaze of the minister. 
| Possibly she was upborne by the consciousness 
| that she had the sympathy or the jealousy of 
every woman present. 


Other pretty rebels sheltered themselves behind 
a clause that allowed such as were already pos- 
sessed of proscribed articles to wear them 
out. Never before, even in those thrifty days, 
had women been so careful in repairing! 

Nicholas Perry, in his diary, written in 1643, 
betrays an amiable weakness: 

“There came into the town about a month ago, 
brought by the good ship Seabridge, a youn 
maid from London, Mistress Alice Merriden. She 
is a fair maid to look upon, but the garb that she 
hath Leds my with her from London is of a gay 
and worldly fashion, and as the maid taketh her 
daily walks abroad, the elders do regard her with 
seant favor, but she is so late come into the town 
that they are loth to reprove her.” 

A still prettier Ca! f $s told of Christine Seaton, 
who was admonishe a the magistrates for her 
gay attire in meeting. The following Sunday she 
again epocaed in the proscribed garb, swinging 
her dainty little hat—possibly another of the 
“topping” kind—by the ribbons. 

She was again summoned before the tribunal 
and sentenced to appear on the following Sunday 
in a dust-colored garb, sprinkled with ashes, and 
Wearing on her breast the big black letters 
“C. M.,” for to her original offence was now adde 
that of being a ‘“‘contemner of magistrates.” 

The fatal day came, and my Christine, over- 
whelmed with her prospective shame, was sur- 
rounded by a group of commiserating friends, who 
declared their intention of pecomeeny ns her 4 
the aisle, like a bevy of bridesmaids. A little 
Indian girl, whom Christine had befriended 
begged to be allowed to try on the penitentiai 
garb to let the hag ay see how it looked, and 
once thus arrayed, she refused to disrobe herself. 
The governor and Mr. Eliot, the Indian apostle, 
now appeared, and in response to Mr. Eliot’s 
remonstrance, his convert stoutly maintained that 
she was acting in accordance with his own teach- 
ing of vicarious atonement. 

ouched *f, the girl’s affection, the governor 
ided that the matter should gono further. So, 
instead of appearing before the expectant throng 
n disgrace, Christine entered the meeting-house 
n high honor in the company of the governor; 
but perhaps his grave but kindly words upon the 
threshold were as effectual as the punishment 
would have n: 

“God five thee strength, my wayward daughter, 
to avoid offence against proper decorum in the 
place where His honor dwelleth!” 
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Graves in China. 


Mr. Julian Ralph, who has been traveling in 
China, contributes to Harper’s Magazine an ac- 
count of the astonishing number of graves to be 
seen in that country, and of the peculiar places 
selected for them. He says: 


The face of all nature is pimpled with graves. 
No farm is so small that it cannot afford at least 
one; no hill is so high—I speak of the garden 

rovinces of China—that it is not dotted with them 

the top. No city lacks them within and without 
its walls. Only the compactest parts of the com- 
pact cities are without them. 

They vary in shape and form, as everything 
varies in China. The saying is that “in ten miles 
everything is different,” and it certainly is so 
with the graves. Near Shanghai this eruption 
on the face of nature took the form of shapeless 
mounds of earth, perhaps six feet long by three 
feet wide, and three or four feet high. here the 
coffins had been put on the ground and covered 
over with dirt. 

Farther along, toward Soochow and the Grand 
Canal, the graves were brick affairs, round- 
topped, and square at the ends. In the other 
direction, at and near Chapu, on the coast, the 
were often vaults of earth faced with stone an 
surrounded by a horseshoe or broken circle of 
earthwork. 

Some of them had three doorways, and looked 
like triple cake-ovens; but down Chapu way 
many of the graves were perfect little houses of 
brick, with tile roofs, and even with roofs whose 
corners were bent in grond style. 

There are graveyards in China—family or village 
qrovererde Sat ook like mere disturbances of 

e earth, where acres have been turned up into 
mounds or covered with brick ovens, and there 
are graveyards that are solemnly —— with 
rows of trees; but as a rule, the farmers bury 
their dead in their rice or cotton-fields or among 
their ees, and the poor buy or lease a 
resting-place for their departed upon the acres of 
some wealthier man. 

I don’t know whether it be true or not, but I 
was told that the graves are kept, or let alone, 
until a change of dynasty occurs, when they are 
razed, and China begins over again to proces a 
| rest fraction of her surface for her dead. If so 
| it is time for a change of dynasty, because a vast 
| portion of the soil is lost to the farmers, who 

otherwise cultivate every foot of it; and the 
| graves are in all stages of rack and ruin and 
disorder. 
| At one time you see scores of tombs whose ends 
| have been worn down by the elements, or have 
| fallen out so as to show the coffin-ends or an out- 
| break of skulls and bones. There is nothing that 
| is possible that you do not see, even to disclosures 
| of great open jars full of bones, where the orig- 








The Puritan sumptuary laws read severely | 
enough in their denunciations of “superstitious | 
ribbons,” short sleeves and “topping” hats—a | some are waste places with bro 
word still current in remote New England dis-| what they were, and some have been invaded b 
tricts, where it suggests a desire to dress in a) 
style above one’s station; but the inner history of | 
some of the proceedings of court and church in | tea-house. 





inal graves and coffins have worn away. You see 
bare coffins set out in the rice-fields because the 
mourners were too r to brick them over, and 
you see tens of thousands of coffins merely cov- 
ered over with thatched straw. 

You see the grand tombs of mandarins taking 
up half a mile of the earth. First there are the 
o- steps leading to a splendid triple arch all 

sautifully carved. Then follows the stately 
approach to the tomb—a wide avenue bordered by 
trees, and set with lions and warriors, horses and 
sages, all hewn out of stone. , 

inally the tomb itself, on a hillside if possible, 
stares down the avenue at all these costly orna- 
ments; but it must be that most of these monu- 
ments are to men long dead—perhaps to men of 
distant ages. Therefore most of them are falling 
to pieces. Some are merely eames to crumble, 
en suggestions of 


y 
farmers and by the populace, with the result that 
you see portions of the once grand arch set in a 
near-by bridge or used as steps to a waterside 
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Strawberry Hill. 


This morning at daybreak I woke up and said: 

*“T’ll be off to the orchard while all are in bed ;” 

And there as I dressed, just as still, just as still, 

Came a bird to the window and perched on the sill. 
He twisted his head, then he flew to a tree: 
“Tr-r-r-r-r tee, tit-a-wee!’’ 

Do you know what that meant? “Oh, the berries are 


red, 
The berries are rip’ning on Strawberry Hill!’ 


For [and the birds we are pretty good chums: 
I’ve many a secret to pay for my crumbs. 
I think it’s more fun to make friends than to kill; 
And I’ve squirrels I call from their holes when I will. 
Allthe wood folks are shy folks, but many know me: 
“Tr-r-r-r-r tee, tit-a-wee!”’ 
Each summer some sort of a messenger comes 
Saying dinner is ready on Strawberry Hill! 
When the woods are all green and the sky is so blue, 
It’s fun just to lie in the grass and look tlirough 
At the water beyond, when you’ve eaten your fill, 
With a pail to take home and a plenty left still 
For the birds and the insects. For berries are free. 
‘‘Tr-r-r-r-r tee, tit-a-wee!”’ 
Go get you a pail and I'll show it to you. 
Hurrah! for a ramble to Strawberry Hill! 

ROBERT Mowry BELL. 
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More Than It Was Worth. 


In the language of the street “money talks,” 
but there are instances on record in which talk is 
money. By means of the long-distance telephone 
a conversation can be carried on between two 
persons hundreds of miles apart. Such conver- 
sation is rather expensive, however, and is 
restricted, as a rule, to matters of urgent neces- 
sity, and no time is allowed to go to waste, for 
this is a case in which time also is money. 

A young man in St. Louis, finding time banging 
heavily on his hands, dropped into a telephone 
exchange and asked to be put in communication 
with a friend in an Eastern city. After a short 
delay the connection was made, and the following 
conversation took place: . 

—> Fletch! Do you hear me?” 

“Yes. 


“This is Sid. Thought I’d call aon up.” 

“Glad to hear from you, Sid. Ow are you?” 

“First-rate. How’s things?” 

“Calooshus. What’s new?” 

“Oh, nothing especially. Hadn’t anything to 
do, you know, and thought I’d call you up.” 





(Pause.) 

“Yes.” (Another pause.) “Everything going 
on about as usual in the old town?” 

“Yes, about as usual.” (Pause.) “Awfully 
warm here to-day. What kind of weather are you 
having?” 

“Fine. Splendid weather.” 


(Pause. 

“Get the letter I wrote to you the other day?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you remember I answered it?” 

“So you did. I forgot.” (Pause.) “Do you 
have any trouble hearing me?” 

“Not a bit. Can you hear what I say?” 

“Oh, yes.” (Pause.) “I met the Duncanses 
the other day. They wanted to know how you 
were getting along, and I told them you were still 


on deck. 
“That’s right.” 
(Pause.) 
“Well, how are you getting along?” 
“First-rate. Anything—er—new going on?” 
“No. Things are about as usual. *s—h’m— 


beastly warm here. Weather’s fine where you 
are, is it?” 


“Well, I must be going now. Awfully glad to 
have had a chance to talk to you, old fellow.” 

“Glad be called me up.” 

“Good- y!” 

“Good-by!” 

Then the young man paid the bill for the use of 
the long-distance ’phone. 

It was seven dollars. 





oor 


Tiger and Ants. 


A writer in Outing tells of a peccary hunt that 
brought him into a very dangerous position. A 
drove of peccaries killed his dog and then made 
for the sportsman himself, who sought refuge in a 
tree, where, at sundown, the peccaries left him. 
Before he could get away from the place a huge 
tiger appeared. The writer thus narrates the 
story of his escape, not from the tiger, but from 
an equally dangerous foe: 


What a chance this was! Taking aim at the 
tiger’s breast, I fired. With a roar that almost 
deafened me, the brute leaped into the air, and 
ee the ground, rolled over and over. Once 
more I fired, and this time ended, as I thought, 
his struggles. 

I jumped-to the ground, overjoyed at my easy 
victory, and walking up to the animal, rashly 
stirred his head with my foot. I paid dearly for 
my temerity, for as I touched him he raised his 
head, and quick as a flash seized my knee in his 
massive jaws; one crunch and he fell back, dead 
for a certainty this time. 

Paralyzed with pain I sank to the earth, and 
for the second time during my Central American 
sojourn, fainted. When I came to, the red moon 
was shining through the tangled network of 
forest vines and a ——_ silence prevailed. 

I vainly tried to rise; the excruciating agony of 
my wound seemed to paralyze every muscle of 
my body. What a night that was! 

At last day broke. But a little while longer, I 
thought, and the natives will find me. as I 
growing delirious, or was that great patch of 
small green leaves really moving down the trail 
upon me? Yes, it did move, and toward me. It 
was the advance guard of the warrior ants, and 
each leaf was carried by an ant. 

I fully understood the significance of this sight, 
for I had heard of these terrible little insects, and 
of their marching in large armies through the 
forests, killing everything that fell in their path. 
I knew my chances were small indeed, in my 
helpless condition. 

Suddenly I felt a nip, then another, and in an 
instant every pore of my body seemed to be 
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pierced with minute red-hot needles. The torture 
was awful. In vain I struggled; hundreds I 
wee but thousands remained to take their 
places. 

The agony found for me my voice, and I shrieked 
aloud. Thank heaven! an answering cry was 
heard, and half a dozen Waikas came running up 
the trail. Gently they carried me to the yiege, 
where my smarting body was soothed by a heal ng 
salve. A schooner put in the next day for fres 

| water, and the Yankee skipper soon had my 
wounded limb in shape. 
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Look Before You Speak. 


The following laughable incident of a bicycle 
trip, borrowed from the Cleveland Leader, has a 
general air of probability about it which may 
commend it to readers who like to enjoy them- 
selves at the expense of other people’s mishaps: 


There is one amusing feature about wheel-riding 
| that all old riders—and a good many new ones— 
| must have noticed. That is the way in which a 
moderately — rider will carry on a con- 
versation with some one behind him, without 
really knowing who that some one is. 

A moderately proficient rider isn’t clever enough 
to turn his head to } backward, and so he talks 
in the dark, as it were. 

The other day a wheelman was coming up the 
Dodge Street hill. There isn’t much of a hill on 
Dodge Street, but slight as it is, it bothers the 
new riders. Just ahead of the wheelman in 
question, who was riding at a leisurely rate, was 
a stout dy, mounted on a new “bike.” Half- 
way up the incline the wheelman was astonished 
to hear her call out: “Coming, dear?” 

The wheelman didn’t answer. He felt sure the 
nay couldn’t be addressed to him, and he kept 
silence. 

“All out of breath, dear?” she called again. 

And again the wheelman made no rep. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” she cheerily shouted. 
“You'll get there by and by.” 

The wheelman thought so, too, but he made no 
mention of the fact. 

“Does it tire your little arms so much?” con- 
tinued the stout lady. 

That was too much for the wheelman. He put 
on steam and passed the lady. As he whirled by 
she caught sight of his smiling countenance. 

“Oh, g your pardon,” she cried, and nar- 
rowly averted a tumble. 

When the wheelman had gone a little farther 
he looked back over his shoulder and saw a lank 
young fellow, with fuzzy little side-whiskers, 
— wearily up the hill. 

And he feels pretty sure that this was the 
“dear” one whose early efforts at wheeling were 
being encouraged by the stout lady. 


eS 


What is that Noise ? 


The town of Thompson, Connecticut, counted 
itself fortunate in having among its early citizens 
Mr. Benjamin Wilkinson, who did so much to 
promote the prosperity of the village. Under his 
auspices the waste land about the meeting-house 
was transformed into an attractive common and 
training-field. He cut down the brush, dragged 
off stones and dug out tree-stumps. 


Mr. Wilkinson made it a rule to plant a peach- 
stone beside 7 rock on his premises and also 
along the roadside, that boys, travelers. and 
chureh-goers might have a free supply. Under 
his skilful administration the old tavern-stand 
became more popular than ever, and was a 
place of great resort for public meetings and 
merrymakings. In winter it served as a “Sabba- 

ay-house ;” the shivering congregation were glad 

find warmth, and portage something more 
stimulating, beside its S§ owing hearth. 

As a native of Rhode Island, Mr. Wilkinson's 
views of Sabbath-keeping were known to be a 
shade less strict than those of his neighbors, but 
he had never been detected in any overt trans- 
— till one particular Sunday, when all 

rouge service the congregation was disturbed 
by what sounded like the creaking of a very 
rusty-handled —_ out in the back yard. | 

Even Mr. Wilkinson could not be indulged in 
such an outrage, and proper officials waited upon 
him at intermission and solemnly called him to 
account. 

“That you should be turnin’ a grindstone on 
the Sabbath-day! It seems impossible. What 
do you mean?” they demanded. 

r. Wilkinson promptly denied the charge. 

“Why, we hear it now,” retorted his accusers, 
as the long-drawn creak became distinctly 
audible. 

“Come along and see for yourselves,” said the 
landlord, with a broad smile on his face, and he 
led them into his dooryard and pointed to a pair of 
Guinea hens,—the first brought to Thompson,— 
whose doleful cries had subjected their owner to 
so serious an imputation. 
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“Coming-out Bride.” 


It was the custom in New England and in New 
York, long before Revolutionary days, for a bride 
and groom, and sometimes the entire bridal party, 
to appear at church on the Sunday after the mar- 
riage. Says the Chicago Record, illustrating this 
fashion of “coming-out bride: ” 


Gabriel Furman, in his manuscript “Common- 
place Book,” dated 1810, tells of one bridegroom 
whom he saw, who appeared on the first Sunday 
after his marriage attired in white broadcloth; on 
the second, in brilliant blue and gold; on the 
third, in peachbloom, with pearl buttons. The 
bride’s dress, wholly obliterated by ali this 
masculine magnificence, is not even named. - 

Cotton Mather wrote in 1713 that he deemed it 
wise to have the newly-married couple appeat 
publicly with some dignity. Judge Sewall’s 
daughter and her husband walked with six other 
— to meeting the Sunday after her marriage. 
In Brooklyn, Connecticut, it was the custom for 
the bride and bridegroom to sit in the ew f and 
at a certain point in the service to rise and turn 
around several times slowly to show their bridal 
finery to the whole congregation. 


——__~oe ———— 


Mixed Names. 


A lady had as guests at her table two gentlemen 
whom she had not known very well before, and 
on whom she was desirous of making a favorable 
impression. One of them was Mr. Webster and 
the other Mr. Lombard. The lady was serving 
them as gracefully as possible, and presently she 
asked: 

“How do you take your tea, Mr. W-wom— ! 
| mean Mr. Lobster?” 

It was still another lady who turned the names 
of two guests, Mr. Burrage and Mr. Rumney, into 
a wonderful mixture. Addressing the first- 
named, she asked pleasantly: 

“I believe you are teaching now, Mr. Burney, 
oh, I would say, of course, Mr. Rummage ?” 
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September. 
Now home to the city, for school has begun ; 
Good-by to the holidays’ frolic and fun. 
The little folks murmur together, “Ob dear, 
The summer is gone till another long year! 
“Vacation is over, and lessons have come, 
Grave history, grammar, and long, weary sum, 
To puzzle and trouble and baftle 
the brain, 
As over the pages we linger 
again. 
“But though we may grumble 
and try to look sad, 
We cannot help feeling a little 
bit glad.” ; 
E. T. HOWLAND. 
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Little Dog Don. 


Tommy Brooks lay on his 
cot and wished, with an impa- 
tient sigh, that his mother 
would come. Six months a 
prisoner in bed or on a cot, 
and all because of that dread- 
ful scarlet fever! 

Then more trouble must 
come. Of course Tommy was 
bearing it all; Brother Dan’s 
engine must get wrecked, and 
Dan, who stuck to his post 
like a hero, barely escaped 
alive, and mother had been 
gone a whole week, nursing 
him—a hundred miles away ! 

Aunt Martha had read and 
sung, played checkers and told 
stories, invited Tommy’s play- 
mates in to Junch with him— 
but still things were not just 
right without ‘‘mother !’’ 

Now Rover was dead! Dear 
old Rover, who had lived with 
them ever since Tommy was a 
baby—found dead in his kennel 
that very morning. Tommy 
buried his face in the pillow, 
and sobbed as if his heart 
would break ! 

Just then a robin came hop- 
ping along under the window— 
a tame robin that knew Tommy 
because he sprinkled crumbs 
for it every day. Ah! here 
comes another one—its mate. 
They chirp and chirp, and 
rouse Tommy from that dread- 
ful sobbing. 

His tin box of crumbs is on 
the table beside him; he feeds 
them, and all at once Tommy 
sees that the grass is green, 
the violets are blooming under 
his own old apple-tree, and the 
skies are soft and blue. 

How thankful he ought to 
be, too, that brave, handsome 
Dan, whose skilful work makes 
a pleasant home for them, is 
getting well! Dan, who has 
taken both father’s and 
brother’s place to him, for 
Tommy’s father died when he 
was a baby. Tommy thought 
and thought, looking out of the window, until 
he was ashamed of his fretfulness and impa- 
tience, and began to sing a little song Dan had 
taught him. 

A whistle! Yes, that’s the train, the very 
one his mother said in her letter of yesterday 
that she would come on. Why, he felt better 
immediately ! 

Five minutes—ten minutes—fifteen—twenty— 
then Tommy was hugging his mother as though 
it had been a year instead of a week! 

“How’s Dan? And what made you stay so 
long? And I’ve been dreadful lonesome—and 
what did you bring me?” 

For answer Mrs. Brooks went out into the 
hall, returning with her black satin bag. Some- 
thing squirmed and was trying to get out. She 
loosens the string—right into Tommy’s lap 
jumped the tiniest little “‘black and tan’ terrier, 
with large, soft eyes, anda bark of “How dye do, 
Tommy ?” 

Here was a dog to take Rover’s place, and an 
elegant, aristocratic little creature he was! 

Tommy laughed and cried, and said, “Oh, 
my! isn’t he just lovely! I’ll never, never be 
lonesome or cross again!’ until the whole 
household came in to witness his joy. 

“Don has just come over the sea,” said 
Tommy’s mother. “He traveled from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, with Mr. Ross, the uncle of Donald 
Ross, Dan’s chum. Dan sent all that way to 
in 


get him for you—and his name is Don, 


remembrance of the kind friend who gave him | 


to Dan for you.” 
From the very first, however, “little dog Don’’ 


| would run away with any one who wore} 
| shoulder-straps. 
and would follow it, keeping a sort of step | 
which was very interesting and amusing to see. 


He loved the music of a band, 
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The Call of the Bell. 


Listen, children, soon you'll hear 
Bells a-ringing, far and near. 

This is what I think they’ll say: 
“School begins again to-day. 
Welcome! little boys and girls, 
Black eyes, blue eyes, caps and curls; 
Bring your pencils, books and slates 
Learn the tables, bound the states, 
Sing and read and write and spell, 
Study every lesson well. 

You can play when I am dumb, 

For winter holidays will come.” 


ANNA M. PRATT. 





Little Paul Pry. 


Little Paul Preston was such an inquisitive 
boy that big brother Fred nicknamed him Paul 
Pry. 

He always wanted to see every book and 
every paper, and to peep into all the boxes 
and bundles that came into the house. 

One morning his mamma went shopping, and 
when she came home she put a tiny brown paper 
bag away up on the highest sideboard shelf. 

“What’s in that bag, mamma, and who’s 
going to have it?” asked Paul. 

“It’s for Mrs. Bancroft,’’ answered mamma, 
“and you mustn’t touch it. Remember, Paul,’ 
she added decidedly, as she left the room. 

“It’s red and hot as fire,” said Sister Kate, 





COMPANION. 


How 


ever knew. 
paid them a visit at least once a week. 

At last one day he came home with a brand- 
new silver collar marked, “Little Dog Don, 65 


Elm St. ;” to this was tied a note, addressed to 
Tommy. It ran thus: 
“Dear Mr. Tommy Brooks: —We thank 


you very much indeed for the company of your 
clever little dog Don. We have taught him some 
new tricks, which we hope you will like. We 
also beg you to accept the silver collar as a token 
of our esteem. 
“OFFICERS AND MEN OF CoMPANY B. 

| “P,S.—We have just learned that Don was 
born in a barracks at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
| Captain Ross, who owned his mother, was 
commanding officer there, so you see he’s a 


military dog.” E. S. L. 





THOMPSON. 





TO-DAY.” 


OPENS 


“and water never puts it out; it only makes it 
burn worse than ever, so mind mamma, Paul.” 

No matter where Paul went or what he was 
doing, all that long afternoon, he kept thinking 
of that brown paper bag up on the sideboard. 

**I guess I’ll go into the dining-room and look 
at it,” he said, as he saw Mrs. Bancroft coming 
around the corner. “She’s going to take that 
bag home with her right now, and then I'll never 
see it again !’’ 

So into the house he ran, and stood up in 
baby’s high chair and felt of the bag. 

“Kate said it was as hot as fire,” 
contemptuously. “It’s just like every 
bag—candy bags and all!” 

He opened the bag a little and looked in. 
Then he drew a long breath. “It's nothing 
but — Achew! Achew! Achew! O mamma!” 
he screamed. 

Poor little Paul! It was nothing but a bit of 
red pepper, but oh, how he sneezed and how the 
great tears rolled down his cheeks from his poor 
little smarting eyes. 





he said, 
paper 





“T’l] never peep into anything ever again!” he 
moaned. 
| “Because 
Little Paul Pry 
} Went in for to spy, 
And got some red pepper 

| Right into his eye?” 
| asked mamma, as she kissed her little boy, who 


| felt that this experience was enough for a life. 


“Don” found his way to the barracks | 
and became acquainted with the officers, no one | 
After he did become acquainted, he 


Nats to (rack. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 
Hide-and-Seek. 
A certain number of literary people were ounce 


Authors’ 


playing a game of hide-and-seek all over the 
world, and each person hid in some place appro- 
priate to his name. The various players were 
discovered as follows: 

Number 1 was found in a pantry; 2, in a salt- 
water creek; 3, in a kitchen; 4, in one of the 
British meses 5 5, among the Hottentots; 6 and 7, in 
the woods; 8, at a circus, in the dress of a clown; 
9, ina workshop ; 10, on a pond; 11, surrounded 
by barrels; 12, in a village; 13, in a cellar; 14, ina 
barn-yard; 15, in a rack with umbrellas; 16 and 


17, in the north of Africa; 18, 7 a cathedral; 19, in 
a pasture; 20,in a hospital ; , ina desert; 22, in 
the loft of a barn; 23, in a aviary ; 4, in a 


c utler’s shop ; 25, in a pear orchard ; 26. in a pulpit; 
, in an English hedge; 28, running through the 





fle lds; 29, in Rome; 30, in the bottom of a box ; 31, 
on the bank of a river; 32, on a bench, with 33 
beside him; 34, in an old- 
fashioned wardrobe; 35, in a 


camphor chest; 36, twenty-five 
mile 8 from Boston ; 37 and 38, in 


a monastery ; 39, in a smoke- 
house; 40, in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. 


RIDDLES. 

I. 
I am sometimes an Indian, 
Sometimes a pole, 
I measure off miles, or I point 

out a hole. 

Though I speak not a word, 
The dumb talk with me; 
Foolish people believe in me. 
What can I be? 


11. 
Complete, I’m neither time nor 
place ; 
But split my name, 
You’l 


! *, and in it 

plainly notice when and 
where 

You find yourself this minute. 

111. 

Proverbs say that I am gold; 

Wise men treasured me of old, 

And you may keep me if you 
will, 

ut | warn you—hush, be still! 

So fragile am I, that I’m broken 

if my name is even spoken. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

My barn-yard was visited once. 

Each animal there, without 
choice, 

Was handed a letter —that 
dunce 

Of a horse came near losing his 
voice, 

My cow, who cannot read a 
word, 

Now thinks herself furnished 


with wings. 
She tries to fly off, like a bird, 
And croaks, but imagines she 
silgs. 
And somehow it happened one 
te 
To the lot of my pig in his pen 
And the like I never heard tell 
He conceited and vain became 


then. 

My hens, when they woke at 

“ the chime 

Of the sweet matin bells, I 
avow, 

Had letters, and one asked, 
“What time?” 

Another made answer, “Not 


now. 


My dog put on many an air, 

And Venice he claimed for his 
own; 

Assured me he once had ruled 
there, 

And spoke 
throne 


of his palace and 

And even my little pet cat 

The letter was given to her 

Made her glib; she’d say this 
thing and that, 

Refusing from henceforth 
purr, 


to 


4. 
SUBSTITUTES, 


one animal 
change warfare to 


By substituting 
for another, 
a toy. 

By substituting a fruit for an 
animal, change a color to an 
invention. 

By substituting a liquor for a 
shell-fish, change a noise to a 
report. 

By substituting one animal for another, change 
a missile to a domestic utensil. 

By substituting an animal for a bird, 

wasting time to coagulating. 

By substituting a boy for a girl, change a maid 
to a matron. 

By substituting a mountain 
change a stream to a storm. 

By substituting a bird for a carriage, 
comb to a burr. 

By substituting an animal for a kitchen utensil, 
change china to weapons. 


5. 
CHARADES. 


change 


for an animal, 


change a 


Sit before my first and second, look through my 
third, and sleep under my whole. 


My first goes pasrying through the street, 
The double of my last is sweet, 
My whole’s a source of light and heat. 


My first is the first, as you've 
readin 
My sec ond is known by its ears; 
In my whole something Sleeps, something wakens 
and keeps 


Moving onward and upward for years. 


found by your 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Uriah, 
Methu- 


1. Moses, Esther, Thomas, Hezekiah, 
Solomon, Elijah, Lazarus, Adam, Herod— 
selah. 

2. Fall, small, ball, Paul, Saul, all, shawl, yawl, 
wall, gall. call, brawl, tall, crawl, haul, hall, stall, 
scrawl, pall, squall. 

8. Tear. 

4. Moon, light—moonlight. 
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“DOLLAR WueEAtT.”—'There has been great 
activity in the wheat market, incident to the | 
large demand for American wheat to make up 
the shortage in other countries. August 20th 
cash wheat sold at Minneapolis for one dollar a | 
bushel, for the first time since 1890. In New 
York, on the same day, September wheat touched 
the dollar point. At Chicago wheat was thirty- 
five cents higher than on the same date last year. 
The market has been peculiarly a farmer's 
market rather than a trader’s; that is, it has 
been a market the advance in which came at 
a time to benefit the farmers, some of whose old 
wheat was still on hand, while their new wheat 
was just beginning to be harvested. 

— | 

THE KLONDIKE GoOLD-FIELDS.—The ex- | 
citement over the discoveries of gold in the | 
Klondike region shows little abatement, although | 
the beginning of the Arctic winter is at hand. At | 
the middle of August three thousand adventurers, | 
with two thousand tons of freight, were waiting at | 
the entrance to the White Pass in Alaska for an 
opportunity to cross the mountains to the Yukon | 
River. Probably as many more were at that 
time on their way from San Francisco, Seattle 
and elsewhere, few of whom can possibly reach 
the fields in season. So great was the pressure 
to get into the fields that Secretary Bliss of the 
Department of the Interior issued a formal note, 
warning the public that the most serious priva- 
tion and danger awaited those who made the 
venture this season. 





THe GRAND ARMY AT BuFFALO.—The 
national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic was held at Buffalo the last week in 
August, and was a very enthusiastic gathering. 
About forty thousand veterans marehed in the 
procession, and President McKinley rode at 
their head 


THE REVOLT IN INpDIA.—'The revolt on the 
northwestern frontier of India has been made 
more serious by the rising of the Afridis, one of 
the most powerful of the native tribes, inhabiting 
the hills in the neighborhood of the Khyber 
Pass. ‘The Afridis are a hardy and restless race 
of mountaineers. ‘They have been loyal to the 
British in previous outbreaks, and guarded the | 
Khyber Pass during the Afghan war. Their 
present conduct suggests a widespread concert of 
action among the tribes, inspired probably by the 
preaching of Moslem fanatics. ‘The country isa 
difficult one for military operations, and the 
Indian government is obliged to strongly protect 
the remotest outposts, as even a slight reverse 
would stir up more tribes. 

THe PRESIDENT OF UrvuGUAY KILLED. 
President Borda of Uruguay was killed at 
Montevideo, August 25th, by a shot fired by an 
army officer named Anedondo. ‘The crime was 
committed just as the President left the cathedral, 
where religious ceremonies had been held in 
celebration of the seventy-second anniversary of 
the independence of the republic. The murderer 
declared that he had no accomplices, and that 
his sole motive was personal hatred. Jose 
Cuestas, president of the Senate, was chosen 
President ad interim. President Borda was 
about fifty years old, and had had an active part 
in the stormy politics of Uruguay, having been 
a leader in several revolutions. 

JAPAN AND HAWAII.—The difficulty be 
tween Hawaii and Japan, arising from the 
exclusion of Japanese immigrants by Hawaii, is 
to be submitted to arbitration. The proposition 
was made by Hawaii, and has been accepted by 
Japan. The precise scope of the arbitration is | 
yet to be determined. 

JAPAN AND THE ANNEXATION QUESTION. 
In letters to our government Japan disclaims any 
designs of her own on the Hawaiian islands, but 
makes formal protest against their annexation by 
the United States on three grounds : First, that the 
maintenance of existing conditions is essential to 
the good understanding of the powers which 
have interests in the Pacific; second, that annex- 
ation would endanger the rights of Japanese 
residents in Hawaii, who number 25,000; and | 
third, that it might lead Hawaii to postpone the 
settlement of the claims of Japan against her. 
Our government has replied, insisting on the 
right of annexation, but giving Japan friendly 
assurances that her rights and those of her 
subjects will be respected. 


A Roya Visit TO ITRELAND.—In the 
latter part of August the Duke of York, eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales, spent several days 
in Ireland with his wife. The royal pair were | 
given an enthusiastic official and popular welcome | 
in Dublin and elsewhere. Unusual interest was | 
felt, because it was the first time in ten years that | 
any member of the royal family had visited | 
freland, and the Irish people are sensitive at what | 
they regard as a slight. The last royal visit was | 
immediately after the jubilee which celebrated | 
the queen’s fifty years’ reizn, and the visitors | 
then were the Duke of York and the late Duke | 
of Clarence. | 
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HARVARD 
Snap-Shot Camera, 


With Developing and Printing Outfit. 


This fine Camera will take a 2% 
x 4 picture, and is adapted for either 
time or instantaneous views. We in- 
clude with the Outfit 3 Dry Plate 
Holders, which can be attached to the” 
Camera in daylight. The lens is of 
the best optical glass. The Camera 
is metal, handsomely japanned and 
striped. Its size, 3x4 inches, makes 
it convenient for use at the home, 
seashore or mountain resorts. 











The Harvard Snap-Shot Camera and 
Outfit given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and $1.00 
extra, postage included. Price $1.75. When 
sold, postage and packing 40 cents extra. f 


GOLD-FILLED WATCH FREE! 


For the best photograph taken with the Harvard Snap-Shot 
Camera we will give the sender either a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold- 
Filled Watch. This Watch sells at $10.00. Photographs designed 
for this special competition should reach us not later than October 
30th, and be addressed Harvard Snap-Shot Contest, in our care. 
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International 


Teachers Bible. 

















eo 20 
Self- Clear Type. 
Pronouncing. New Maps 
Leather with 
Binding. Full-Page 
Fine Paper. Illustrations. 

°° a) 


Size of Page 7% x 54 inches. 


This Bible is handsomely bound in flexible leather covers, divinity 
circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, with head band and silk 
marker. The plates are from new minion type, printed on fine paper. The 
helps, aids and maps are new. 

Special attention is called to the Bible Readers’ Aids. The Aids present 
in brief, concise form the information needed by Bible readers. The articles 
were written by the ablest writers of Great Britain and America. 

This Bible contains a-Concordance to the Scriptures; topical index to 
the Bible; list of proper names, with their meaning and pronunciation; 
complete gazetteer, with references and maps; alsoa glossary of archaic and 
obsolete words in the English Bible, including Biblical antiquities and customs. 

The maps are new, and have been prepared especially by Major Conder, 
of the Palestine Exploration Society. To all who desire we will send descriptive 
circular of full index, showing size of type and illustrations. 


The International Teachers’ Bible given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 70 cents extra, postage included. Sold for 
$2.25, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


PHRRY MASON & CO., - Boston, Mass. 
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WILL THE EartTH Ever Be FULL?—Mr. 
Ravenstein, of the Royal Geographical Society, 
estimates that the fertile lands of the globe 
amount to 28,000,000 square miles, the steppes to 
14,000,000 and the deserts to 1,000,000. Fixing 
207 persons to the square mile for fertile lands, 
ten for steppes and one for deserts as the great- | 
est population that the earth could properly 
nourish, he arrives at the conclusion that when 
the number of inhabitants reaches about | | 
6,000,000,000, our planet will be peopled to | 
its full capacity. At present it contains about | 
one-quarter of that number. If the rate of | 
increase shown by recent census statistics should | 
be uniformly maintained, Mr. Ravenstein shows 
that the globe would be fully peopled about the 
year 2072. But such calculations do not allow for 
unknown sources of error, and must not be 
taken too literally. 





SULPHUR RALns.—Strange stories are some- | 
times told of the wonderful things that have 
fallen in rain-storms. Occasionally it is frogs, | 
again it is splashes of blood, or some mineral, 
such as sulphur. Frequently there is a eel 
tion for these stories, and investigation furnishes | 
an explanation of the phenomena. At Bordeaux 
for ‘many years, in April and May, so-called 
“rains of sulphur’ have been noticed, when the 
earth becomes spotted with what seem to be 
patches of sulphur brought down by the rain. 
This phenomenon was recently the subject of a 
scientific investigation, and it was shown that 
the supposed sulphur was really the yellow) 
pollen of a species of pine, large forests of which 
exist south and southwest of Bordeaux. The | 
rains referred to occur at the time of the flower- | 
ing of the pines, the pollen of which must be 
carried to a great height in the air. 


BENT BY THE SuN.—The towering Wash- 
ington monument, solid as it is, cannot resist the 
heat of the sun, poured on its southern side on a 
midsummer’s day, without a slight bending of 
the gigantic shaft which is rendered perceptible 
by means of a copper wire, 174 feet long, hanging 
in the centre of the structure, and carrying a 
plummet suspended in a vessel of water. At 
noon in summer the apex of the monument, 55 
feet above the ground, is shifted, by expansion 
of the stone, a few hundredths of an inch toward 
the north. High winds cause perceptible motions 
of the plummet, and in still weather delicate 
vibrations of the crust of the earth, otherwise 
unperceived, are registered by it. 


Wuy ProPpLe ForGer NAMES.—Many 
persons are especially forgetful with regard to 
names. ‘They are embarrassed to find that they 
cannot, on the spur of the moment, recall the 
name of an acquaintance, or that of some familiar 
object, although, in other respects, their memory 
is not treacherous. Doctor Bastian, in discuss- 
ing such defects, recently quoted, with approval, | 
this explanation: ‘The more concrete the idea | 
the more readily is the word used to designate it | 
forgotten when the memory fails. We easily | 
represent persons and things to ourselves without | 
their names. More abstract conceptions, on the ; 
contrary, are attained only with the aid of 
words, which alone give them their exact shape 
in our minds.” Hence verbs, adjectives, pro- | 
nouns, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions | 
are more intimately related to thought than | 
nouns are, and can be remembered when nouns, 
or names, slip from the mind. 


THE BITE OF THE GILA MOoNSTER.—It 
has been both asserted and denied that the 
curious little reptile called the Gila monster, 
found in Arizona, New Mexico and southern | 
California, is venomous. Professor Van Den- | 
burg, in discussing the subject at a meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences in San Francisco, 
averred that the saliva of the Gila monster is 
really very poisonous, and he explained that the 
reason why many men and animals bitten by the 
reptile have escaped serious results is because of 
the peculiar structure of its jaws. The bite 
must be inflicted in such a way that the teeth of 
the lower jaw penetrate the flesh of the victim in 
order that the poison may be injected. In such 
cases, Professor Van Denburg says, the bite will, 
in almost every instance, cause death. But such 
a bite is seldom given. 

JUMPING Cocoons.—Some of our readers 
who have been in Mexico, or the Southwestern 
United States, may have amused themselves by 
watching the queer motions of “jumping beans,” 
which are the seed-vessels of a plant, each of 
which contains the pupa of an insect whose | 
spasmodic movements cause the bean to hop and 
roll about. More remarkable are the “jumping 
cocoons,”’ recently described by Doctor Sharp in 
the Entomologist, and found in South Africa. 
The cocoon is formed by the mother insect, and 
is very hard. The pupa, when ready to emerge, 
must cut its way out. The front of its head has 
“a sharp chisel edge,” and by driving this 
against the inside of the shell it gradually makes 
ahole. The violent motions of the pupa within 
cause the cocoon to leap so that one has been 
seen to spring out of a small glass tumbler. 
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mailed free. 

to $84 a roll—8 yards. 

Our prices 80 per aby lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 
932-934 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 


| ‘BeaWR | 


There are 22,000 newspapers in the U. 8. The 
demand for writers is never ceasin. The work 
is remunerative and desirable. Jo arnalism in 
all its branches can be successfull 
taught by mail. Hundredsg 

of students everywhere. 
Study during your spare 
} time. Practical work 

from the start. Catalog 
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10 FRE! ESIAS, One fine ' mixed sorts, - - *  @ 
10 OXALIS, all different colors, “30 « ress } 
Or the whole 54 Bulbs, post-pa , for 50 Cents. | 
MY CATALOGUE,™ ELBOANTLY ILLUSTRATED, We wish to send free to every 
4 ds of Plants and reader of the COMPANION our new 


Bulbs, for Fall Planting and Winter , Ak isnow ready, | 
and will be mailed F’ IE, to all who apply. Choicest Hya | 

Tulips, Narcies — Bulbs at greatly reduced | 
rite foritatonce. Add 


MISS ELLA V. . BAINES, 
The Woman Florist. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


_ THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN. 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, be- 
cause of its surpassing exce!- 
lence. 


Fali Catalogue of Suits, Cloaks, 
etc., and more than Eicuty Sam- 
PLES of the materials from which 
we make these garments. We 
make every garment to order and 
guarantee a perfect fit. Our 
styles and materials are exclusive 
and you can secure from us 
garments entirely different from 
what your neighbor wears. 

We pay express charges. 





Our Catalogue illustrates: 

New Designs in Tailor-Made 
Visiting and Church Cos 
tumes, $5 up. 

Latest Styles in Winter Jack- 

ets and Capes, $3 up. 

Silk and Satin Skirts, 
Bicycle Costumes, etc. 
Also finer garments and 

we send samples of all grades. 

Write to-day for catalogue and 

samples by return mail. 


Has a perfect guard to prevent - 
cloth catching in coil. Made of 
tempered brass, doesn’t beni. 
Supernickeled, doesn’t turn 
brassy. Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 


FREE We willsend.... be 


samples of the .. 
CLINTON, alsoourSOVRAN 





pin and a pretty colored animal = THE NATIONAL CLOAK C0., 
“it just suits me.” booklet for the children. : me 5 119 and 121 West 234 St. 
The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. New York. 
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Collars andCuffs 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when sviled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, se a | 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


S2e0ess) 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSI BEF DOLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin St., New ¥ Milk Street, Boston. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s : 
THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 








‘Silver Plate that Wears."’ 


Made in artistic and original 
patterns only. Your silverware 
will be correct in every way if 
it is 


"1847" 


Rogers Bros. 


Made only by 
Tue Meriwen Brrrannia Co,, Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenuc, New York. | 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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sess Fakes Photos 2x2 Inches 


1 and Gives Perfect Satisfaction 


A complete camera in every respect. with good lens and shutter for snap-shot or time exposures. 
Thousands in use. Camera, with full instructions, mailed for $1.00. Catalogues free. Sample photos, 5c. 


WESTERN CAMERA MFG. CO., 83 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 2fYnion' square. 


41 Union Square. 
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.«- A WATCH AND CHAIN FOR BOYS. 
A Silk Opera Bag or Seal Pocket Book for Girls. 


FOR SELLING 20 PACKAGES OF 


Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals 
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your friends and 
rs. Each package 
best Liquid Blue. of 
best 

Price 10Cents 
each. Send your 
name and ad- 
dress to us and 
f wewill forward 
the CRYSTALS, 
Express Paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and 
9 will cond | Premium you choose, 
LADIES’ SILK OPERA BAG. ree; or a liberal Cash Commission. THIS 18 A GENUINE WATCH (NOT A CLOCK), 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. Established Forty Years. STEM-WINDING, STEM-SETTING. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 27 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


DEPARTMENT “C.” 
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| mail and we will for- 





















rn Pearly Teeth 


youth are preserved through life by 


Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 25 CUNTS. 


Free 





Send 2-cent stamp 
for TRIAL TUBE 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. 
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PATENT CALF 
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HAND SEWED 


$ 
ano ew" SHOES, 


As good in every way as those costing from $5 to 87 We 
have the best line of $3.50 shoes in the world, made on the 
latest improved English lasts, by the most skilful workmen 
in this country 

Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color hooks and eye- 
lets, invisible on the inside, three rows stitching, best 
oak leather bottoms, light and heavy soles, widths 
A to EE. The best $3.50 Police shoe sold any- 
where at the price 

We sell shoes direct from our factory through 61 
stores in the principal cities and 5,000 retail dealers 
throughout the country 

Reing the largest manufacturers and re 
tailers of men’s fine shoes in the world is the 





reason why every pair of W. L. Douglas 
Shoes is a bargain Don't be deceived 
W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped 





on the bottom of every shoe 
Seut toany part of the U.S. on receipt 
of price and 25 cents for carriage 





W.L. DOUGLAS, 


Brockton, Mass. 


Catalogue 
FREE. 





CAMERA For One 
Day’s werk! 


We send this Snap Shot Camera with 
Developing and Printing Outfit complete to 


| Boys and Girls for selling 1% dozen packages 


of Bluine at 10 cents per 
package, or we send a Nick- 
el-Plated Watch with 
Chain and Charm for 
selling 1% dozen of 
Bluine. Send your 
full address by return 


ward the Bluine, post 

paid; also a large Pre 
mium List which gives 
full descriptions of both Camera and Watch. 


| BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 








The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. [ts subscription price is 
71.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
seribers ina single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over oly t—which is the number 
uiven for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subse riptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
arm to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons 

Payment for the Compapion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-otfice Money- Order, 

k Check. or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are aren to register letters whenever 
requested to do s 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. [tis 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
nae on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be uotitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, a8 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ottice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pa sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo : "anle ss this is done. 

. Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE DANGERS OF KISSING. 


Some time ago a metropolitan newspaper con- 
tained a long account of a society, said to have 
been established somewhere in Indiana, the 
object of which was the discouragement of the 
habit of kissing at social parties. Membership in 
this society was limited strictly to women; 
perhaps it was feared that there would be too 
many backsliders if men were admitted. 

The writer of the article might have employed 
his imagination more usefully had he described 
a society of matrons established for the protection 
of babies against the osculations of every chance 
acquaintance or visitor in the family, or even 
passer-by in the street. 

Babies, at least most babies, are very lovable,— 
when they are in their happy moods,—but that is 
no reason why they should be subjected to treat- 
ment that they would surely resent were they old 
enough to appreciate the indignity. And there is 
not alone the indignity, for the custom, when so 
promiscuous, is distinctly unzsthetic, and worse 
than that, dangerous to health. 

There is no more effectual means of conveying 
the contagion of disease, apart from actual 
inoculation, than by kissing. Medical literature 
is full of instances of the transmission of diph- 
theria and other dangerous diseases in this way. 
And it is not the baby alone that is in danger 
through this custom, for it has happened more 
often than one could believe, that the child has 
been the one who was ill, and has spread its 
malady through a wide circle of hysterical 
osculators. If the anti-baby-kissing society were 
ever established, this is a fact that should be 
made the subject of its first tract. 

There is another habit of older children, and 
even grown-up people, which is as dangerous as 
itis nasty—and that is the kissing of dogs and cats, 
or the allowing of one’s self to be licked by them. 

A form of ringworm, very common in children, 
is attributed, probably with a good deal of justice, 
to contagion from the cat; and dogs are often 
infested with worms, the eggs of which are wiped 
from the tongue of the animal on to the child’s 
face, and so may get into the mouth and be swal- 
lowed. Let the baby and the puppy be taught to 
“shake hands.” 

—-—- > -— 


MUSIC-LOVING TOADS. 


The following true story shows that toads not 
only have an ear for music, but possess powers of 
discrimination heretofore undreamed of: 

At a well-known summer resort we were staying 
at the same hotel with a party of musical people, 
among whom was Madame —, famous for her 
rich contralto voice. 

These people were engaged to sing nightly at 
the amphitheatre, and we guests of the hotel had 
a double share of pleasure, for on their return 
each night they gave a brief open-air concert on 
the hotel veranda. At such times every window 
in the hotel held an eager listener. 

Madame herself rarely sang at these moonlight 
parties, but one evening she was prevailed upon 
todo so. We were on the veranda at the time, 
and some one called our attention to a toad, 
which at the sound of madame’s voice had hopped 
out of the grass on to the gravel walk close to the 
veranda steps, where he stood blinking and 
winking in the bright moonlight, his face turned 
toward the singer. 

When she had finished, the toad waited, then at 
the sound of a chorus of voices he hopped hastily 
away into the grass and was lost to sight. 

The second night he appeared again, this time 
with a companion, and they took up their places 
on the gravel-walk. Madame had been notified 
of her new listeners and was charmed with the 
oddity of the thing. While she sang she watched 
their queer little faces, and not once were they 
seen to move. But when madame ceased to sing 
and the tenor began, they turned abruptly and 
hopped away, to the amusement of all. 

The third evening every one was curious, and 
madame herself began the concert. Almost as 
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the first word left her lips there was a rustling of | 


the grass and out hopped the two toads, and 
following them, one by one, seven others. They 
took positions along the walk, all facing the 
veranda, and proceeded to drink in the melody. 
In spite of her usual care of her voice, madame 
“laid herself out” that night, and sang one after 
another of her choicest songs, her eyes all the 


time turned upon her queer little listeners; and | 


though they gave no applause, madame insisted 
that she had never met with a more sympathetic 
aud appreciative audience. Their very silence 
showed their deep attention. 

The two following nights the number of toads 
increased until there were a score or more, and 
if madame’s engagement had not closed on the 


sixth night, it is probable that her fame would 
have spread until all the toads at the resort had | 


gathered to hear her. As it is, no other vocalist 
has since proved attractive enough to command 
such an audience. GERTRUDE E. ALLEN. 


IN WANT OF TIRES. 


The American Field says that a bicycle company 
received the following original letter from a man 
in Kansas. It is to be hoped that he got his 
rubber tires, though a spelling-book might pos- 
sibly have done him more good. 


“Deer sirz: 

“T live on mi farm near Hamilton, Kan., am 57 

ears old and just a little sporta. My neffew in 
Indiana bot hisself a new bisicle and sent me his 
old one by frate, and ive learned to ride sume. Its 

a pile of fun. but my bisicle jolts considerable. 
fe ler came along yesterday with a bisicle that had 
hollow injun robber tires stuffed with wind. He 
leet me ey hissen and mi, it run like a kushin! 

“He told me you sell injun robber just the same 
as hissen. How much will it be to fix mine up 
like hissen? Mine is all iron wheels. Do you 
punch the hollow hole threw the injun robber, cr 
will [ have to do it myself? How do you stick 
the ends together after you Ret it done? If your 
injun robber is already holler will it come any 
cheaper my Ad I can get all the wind [ want 
out here in Kansas free. 

“Eberneezer Y. Jenson. 


| 
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you stuff the wind into the robber with and where 
do you start?” 


HE STILL NEEDED HER. 


A pathetic little tribute to a wife’s tact and 
self-forgetfulness was given by an old New 
Hampshire farmer. 


The couple had lived happily together for nearly 
fifty years, and when the wife died, her husband 
seemed utterly unable at first to act, or even 
think, for himself. The funeral was taken in | 
charge by an energetic niece, and according to 
those who were present, everything was con- 
ducted with propriety. ‘One of the neighbors 
stopped to speak to he poor old widower when 
the last offices at the grave had been performed. 

“William,” she said, layin a kindly hand on 
her old friend’s shoulder, “I think everything was 
beautiful; it hows just such a funeral as aly 
wished, I'am su 

“You mean weli, Mis’ Snowden, I know,” said 
the old man, looking up at her’ with dim eyes, 
“but you wag take it in as I do. Niece Ellen 
couldn’t see Mg comfort as Mary 
would have. Why, I’ve thought a dozen times 
to-day, if Mary was only here to ’tend to this 
juncrel, & seems to me I could almost bear to have 
0s 


ONE MAN’S COURAGE. 


All Paris was stirred one day in August, 1869, 
by a deed of courage, which recalled the old 
legend of Horatius and his two comrades holding 
Lars Porsena’s army at bay until the bridge 
across the Tiber had been cut down, 


At a performance in the Hippodrome, Lucas, 
the lion-tamer, entered the cage where were two 
lions and two lionesses. Searcely had he closed 
the door when one of the lions cprang upon him 
and seized him by the back of the neck. The 
sight of blood maddened the ser beasts, and 
they. too, fell on their trainer. 

omen screamed and fainted, men grew pale 
or shouted out impossible orders. The employés 
of the Hippodrome lost their heads, all save 
Lueas’s attendant, Jose Mendez, a Spaniard. 
Arming Set with an iron weepas, he entered 
the ca smote the lions Hy - and thigh, and 
near! cilled them all. Then he draggec out his 
mangled master, who was immediately bandaged 
by a doctor. 


LACONIC. 


An instance of prompt obedience to orders is 
reported by the Electrical Review: 


The president of an electric railway company 
complained to his superintendent, a Hibernian 
hamed Finnegin, that his daily reports of trouble 
on the line were too long—too word oF 
short,” said the busy president. he superin- 
tendent’s next report of a car off the track 
satisfied all hands. It was- 

“Offagin. 
“Onagin. 
“Awayazin.” 
“Finnegin.” 


QUITE DIFFERENT. 


There are fine distinctions, though usually with 
a difference. In the days when Scotland was 
even stricter in its observances than it is now, a 
visitor to Edinburgh was whistling in the street 
on Sunday. 

“Mon,” said another, reprovingly, “ye maunna 
whustle.”’ 

“T am whistling to my dog,” was the concilia- 
tory answer, 

“Oh,” was the concession, “ye may whustle to 
the doagie, but ye maunna whustle.” 


ITS ANTIQUITY. 
A large earthenware vase in a down-town 


window in one of the large cities is surmounted 


by a conspicuous sign bearing this inscription: 


Made of Egyptian Clay. 
Three Thousand Years Old. 


One day an expert, who happened to be passing 
the window, stopped and looked at the vase 
“Yes,” he said, after a brief inspection, “it is 
considerably older than three thousand years. [ 
refer, of course, to the clay. The vase probably 
was made in 1893.” 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla LE vtract cou- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. Ldde. 
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Two Great EGG MAKERS 
: MANW’S GREEN 


SEAMTE. CRYSTAL. Grit. 
For Poultry. C.O. D. or on trial, 
AS F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa.,writes: 
“It gives me pleasure to certify of my high conti- 
dence in Mr. E. 8. Johnston’s method of treatment 
of stammering. I believe in him and his work.” 

Send for 60-page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal and aes 

Established 1384. 

















HE FACE that commands 
respect and admiration 

has no false make-up. De- 

ception has no admirers. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion 


BRUSH 


simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrink idles away and bringing health to the skin, 
True beauty will follow only a Natural Treatment. 
Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will rob the finest 
features of their beauty. Harmful preparations only 
deceive the user—they cannot deceive the skin. 
Covering blemishes with powder is but ** adding in- 
sult to injury’ when the complexion is concerned. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap .10 


Found at all dealers or sent 
on receipt of price. 


Catalogue Free ever ag 
in RUBBER GOCE S. 


Agents Wanted. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Why He Thought They Were 
Whigs. 


When General Harrison was elected President 
in 1840, the Whigs of Northampton, Mass., 
determined to celebrate his inauguration on the 
following fourth of March by firing a salute 
from the three cannon in the town arsenal. But 
they were not sure that the pieces would be on 
hand when wanted. The cannon had been carried 
away and hidden by the Whigs themselves the 
previous year, when Morton, the Democratic 
candidate, had been elected governor, a time 
when the Democrats had wished to fire salutes 
from the town artillery. Hence the Whigs 
feared reprisals. But guilty conscience often 
prompts to great vigilance. They stationed a 
guard at the arsenal every night after the first of 
February, to keep the Democrats from getting at 
the cannon. 

The person hired as watchman was a guileless, 
talkative old citizen, somewhat addicted to hard 


cider, and known as “Uncle Obed.” He} 


boasted that he would “bore the first Democrat 
through who showed his nose at the arsenal after 
dark.” 

Now his “shooting irons’ were a ponderous 
old “queen’s arm” loaded with slugs, and a 
large brass horse-pistol; so the Democrats saw 
that it might be dangerous to try tricks on Uncle 
Obed, especially as there was no apparent way 
of getting near him at night. The doors of the 
armory were not only kept locked, but were 
provided with props of timber, inside. 

In fact, the prospects of capturing, or disabling, 
the guns appeared so slim that no attempt had 
been made on them up to the night of the third 
of March, when a party of Democrats met for 
convivial converse at the canal house. It was 
after midnight before three young men who 
lived some miles out of the town provided 
themselves with half a dozen rat-tail files and 
sallied forth to see if they could circumvent 
Uncle Obed. 

After reconnoitering the arsenal for a while, 
they boldly approached the door and knocked. 

“Who’s thar?” shouted Uncle Obed, in 
gruffest tones. 

“Three friends from up Easthampton way, 
come down to help fire the salute. Everything 
all right? How do you like the noggin of 
cider Lenthall [a prominent Whig] sent you 
to-night ?” 

“Lenthall haint sent me no cider!” said 
Unele Obed, in an injured tone, moistening 
his lip. 

“Why, yes, he did—he gave it to Hiram 
Giddings to fetch here,’’ insisted the mendacious 
“*Locofocos’—as Democrats were then called. 

“Wal, Hiram never fotched it!’ growled 
Uncle Obed, undoing the door. 

“Well, by jingo, that is a mean trick! Lugged 
it off and drank it himself! Lenthall meant you 
should have some cider to-night. That’s too 
bad, Uncle Obed. We hoped to have a mug o’ 
cider with you. Well, we must be going. Good 
night.” 

“Hold on! Hold on!” cried Uncle Obed. 
“Ef Lenthall drawed me some cider I want it, b’ 
gosh! Can’t one o’ ye go over thar and get me 
some ?”” 

“Oh, we don’t just want to go there now, it’s 
so late,’’ replied the scamps, pretending to turn 
away. 

“Hold on! Hold on! Ef you’ll keep watch 
here a minute, I’ll go myself, b’ gosh!” cried 
Uncle Obed. ; 

“Well, we’ll stand here by the door,”’ assented 
the rogues. “Get enough for us, too. Get enough 
for us all.” 

With another smack of his arid lip Uncle 
Obed shambled off toward Lenthall’s residence, 
distant a quarter of a mile or more. On reaching 
the place he soon succeeded in awakening the 
good Whig, who appeared at his chamber 
window. 

“What you want? Who are you? Uncle 
Obed! Why aint you at your post?” 

“Mr. Lenthall,” said Uncle Obed, very 
seriously, “that ar cider didn’t come! Hiram 
Giddings, he stole it !’’ 

“What cider? What Hiram?” 

“Why, that noggin o’ cider you drawed and 
sent me by Hiram Giddings.” 

“Who told you that story ?” 

“Three of our folks that’s out at the gun- 
house,” said Obed, stoutly. ‘Thort I’d let ye 
know t’ I didn’t git it.” 

Lenthall, who was a shrewd man, at once 
“smelled a rat.” Donning his garments in haste, 
he came out and hurried Obed back to the 
arsenal—which they found open and unguarded. 
It required but a brief examination to find that 
the guns were spiked with rat-tail files. 

Lenthall was a choleric man. ‘Youold fool!” 
he shouted. “Your ‘friends’ were Locofocos! 
They’ve spiked every gun!” 

“Lord! they said they’se Whigs!’ cried Obed, 
his jaw dropping. 

“But you no need to have believed it, you 
idiot !”’ cried the irate Lenthall. 

“Wal, | shouldn’t, I reely shouldn’t neow, ef 
they hadn’t seemed ter want a leetle hard cider 


so bad,” protested Obed. ‘They spoke 0’ cider 
jes’ like Whigs!” 

It was not till late the next day that new vents 
could be drilled in the cannon and the salute 
| fired. Local tradition has it that Uncle Obed 
| never got anything for his nights of watching 
except a present of the remains of the rat-tail 
files. 

— ++ 


The Lion and the Lark. 


The Moors inculcate the duty of the strong to 
consider the weak by the story of “the lion and 
the lark,” the sentiment of which is not unlike 
that of Shakespeare’s lines: : 

Oh, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

The story, which enforces its sentiment by telling 
of the punishment of the wrong-doer, was told to 
Sir John Drummond Hay, while journeying to 
see the Sultan of Morocco, by the Moorish 
commander of his escort. It is as follows: 

A prowling lion on. a hot summer’s day was 
about to tread on the nest of a lark, brooding 
| over its unfledged larklings. ‘“O greatest sultan 
| of the forest,” remonstrated the lark, “have pit 

on a poor bird and her helpless young!’ Wit 
|an expression of contempt the lion answered: 





| “Is it for thy wretched offspring, or for thee, 
that I should swerve from my course?’ and he 
| Placed his paw upon the nest, crushing the 
| young larks. 

| Wailing piteously, the mother flew up toward 
heaven. “O cruel tyrant!’’ she trilled out, “God 
| created me and my little ones whom thou hast 
| destroyed; I seek retribution from His throne. 
| With Him all creatures areequal. Thy strength, 
|in His sight, is not more regarded than my 
weakness., O God! I place my confidence in 
Thee! Thou art my Defender!” “A curse,” 
growled the lion, “upon thy babbling tongue!” 

The lark, soaring higher and higher, continued 
its song of lamentation and prayer. Suddenly 
Gabriel, the messenger of God, thus addressed 
her from heaven: ““Thy prayer, O lark, is heard, 
and justice shall be done thee. Seek the aid of 
the winged tribes. God ordains that they shall 
revenge thee.” 

Scarcely had the lark recovered from her 
astonishment, when a falcon and a host of flies 
and gnats surrounded her. The falcon, addressing 
her, said: ‘““Thou seekest justice and revenge. 
They shall be thine. For I am sent by Allah! 
The powerful one shall learn God’s strength, 
even through His humblest creatures.”’ 

‘Then addressing the host about him, the falcon 
said: “Hark ye, O gnats! Seek the lion in his 
den; torment him until he flies out into fhe 
open. I shall then pounce on his back and tear 
his flesh with my talons. Then, O flies, do ye 
enter into the wounds and fill them with maggots. 
Thus shall the strong who despise God’s humble 
creatures, and who rule with tyranny over the 
weak, be made to know that the Almighty 
considers the most helpless of His creatures.’ 

The faleon’s orders were carried out. The 
lion, tormented by millions of gnats, fied from 
his lair to the plain. There the falcon, pouncing 
on his back, tore his flesh, and swarms of flies 
filled his body with corruption. In a few days 
the tyrant of the forest died a loathsome death. 
Thus was the lark avenged. 


——_—__39e———__—_— 


Dull Boy Transformed. ° 


If a man has no aptitude for his vocation the 
probability is that he will fail in it. No 
carpenter puts a square peg into a round hole, or 
around peg into a square hole; but parents and 
teachers often do that. At a press dinner given 
to Bancroft, the magician, the guest told an 
interesting story to illustrate the fact that success 
is possible only when a man follows the vocation 
to which he is by nature inclined. The 
Washington Star reports Mr. Bancroft’s 
remarks : 


At my first school there was a boy to whom 
the teacher could not impart the simplest rules 
of elementary knowledge. Her patience, after 
numerous trials, turned to despair. One day, 
when he seemed duller than usual, she sent him 
from the recitation bench to his seat with a 
severe reprimand. 

Shortly afterward she noticed him bending 
over his desk. His eyes were lighted with an 
expression that seemed inspiration. Anxious to 
know the cause of this transformation from 
sloth to activity, she down the aisle by 
his desk, and found him absorbed in the 
examination of a fly which he had caught and 
dissected 


i i 

The truth dawned upon the teacher. The 
boy’s mind ran to entomology. He was a born 
naturalist. She said nothing, but that afternoon 
called up the entire class for general recitation. 
The boy’s appearance was as dull as ever. 

“Boys,”’ said the teacher, “I want to see how 
far your general powers of observation on trivial 
subjects go. For instance, you have all seen 
thousands of flies. Now, I want each of you to 
tell me his impressions of a fly.” 

Beyond the fact that a fly was a fly and had 
two wings, not one of the scholars could say 
anything. At the first mention of the subject, 
the dull boy was all aglow. He held up his 
hand and snapped his fingers. He realized his 
superiority. It was his day. 

e described the fly, its interior and exterior 
construction, its habits, its food, its generation, 
and its propensities. The rest of the school sat 
astonished. The boy went on and launched into 
a general description of the bugs and insects he 
had caught in the woods. 

From that day the teacher encouraged his 
peculiar aptitude, and troubled him no more with 
the rules of grammar and arithmetic. She went 
into the woods with him and helped him in his 
studies of nature. She brought the attention of 
the school trustees to his case, and to make a 
long story short, he was sent to Europe for study. 


a time an important position in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington and he is now in Paris, 





one of the leading entomologists of the world. 
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In Leipsic he was made moderator of the A 
Natural Conservatory of Science. He held for | ® 
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Sheridan's =m Powder, ¢ : 
Bridal § sam FOWOET, = |v i 
It will help your hens to get their new 3 NY NU 
coat quickly and will bring your pullets ©| ; f ‘| 
to early laying. Do this and you will have, « This is a Ladies’ Roll Top Parlor Desk, Fancy v 
as others do who have tried the plan, an © i Fotishea Gok. an Bare, ¥ Yood and warranted Nt] 
abundance of eggs in the fall and winter @|j of"¥eas, Coffees, Baking Powders andj 
months, when they sell for 25 10 45 cents @ | Extracts and we diveyeu'the desk. 01° "O 
per dozen. Y Raking Powder, - a mixed —i-4" of Teas, NY 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed oor © a o rees yf Ux hen hoe pr ded — 1 a 
mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large @|\ Qgek wile your exder in advance and allow pon NY 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Sixcans $5. Express paid. @ i plenty of time to deliver goods and collect NY] 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON. © (% money. Send for Order Sheets and Premium Lists. 
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aq is Baker’s Vanilla 


You get more for your money than when you buy other brands: 


. - BECAUSE .. 
Baker’s is PURE EXTRACT of VANILLA BEANS —not 
Vanilline or Tonka Beans and Chemicals. . . . 
- - BECAUSE .. 


It is put up in full-measure bottles 


. - BECAUSE .. 


Being PURE and of triple strength, you use but 
HALF as much as of any other Vanilla Extract. 


. - BECAUSE .. 


Being unadulterated extract of fruit it imparts to your 










no panels. 





Sure food a distinct and pleasant fruit flavor. i 420 

Vou Get Insist upon having BAKER’S VANILLA. AllGrocers. 
This BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. © 
Package. 933333333333329232333323333332332332392 





—among them some particularly 
choice Persian pieces—which can- 
not be surpassed in choiceness of 
design, richness of texture and rea- 4 
sonableness of price. A numberof @: 


=/FE are now displaying a Stock of 
|} ORIENTAL CARPETS & RUGS 























large selection of strips, for halls 


© 
€ and stairs, are included. These are fresh im- & 


portations and are well worth inspection... We 
would be glad to show them to you. 


very fine Monarr Rucs, and a 5) 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington Street (near Cornhill), Boston. 
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When You Have Tried_~ 






all other substitutes for coffee and have grown tired of 
them, as you will, and when you can no longer {jg 
drink real coffee because it makes you bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


i 

i 

' Old Grist Mill 
: Entire Wheat Coffee. 
i 

i 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and Java but, unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness nor nervousness. It aids 
digestion and gently regulates the system. It is 
nourishing and satisfying. Your grocer sells it. 
Try it. 


Send us three 2c. stamps for mailing trial package FREE. 








POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - Boston, Mass. Reet 
Be se Cece cecccececcecececececececeee” 
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THE ONLY PURE LEAF LARD 
SOLD IN JARS. 


New England Housewives have found nothing so satisfactory in results or so reliable 


in cooking-value as pure leaf lard — but it must be PURE. 


| ee es 


Experience has proven that “NORTH STAR BRAND” is always pure, that’s why 
it delights the customer and consequently pays the dealer. 


zx keaene Ke Ke Ka Kk 


To make a perfect article more attractive in form and more economical in the home, 
“NORTH STAR BRAND” is packed in new model glass jars and thus leads all others 
in form as it does in quality. 

kkk kkk KE 


These jars are superior to any preserve jars in the market. They are of special 
design, perfectly air-tight and are used exclusively for “NORTH STAR” Pure Leaf 
Lard.. This combination of Purity and Economy, together with Cleanliness, will appeal 
to the judgment of every housekeeper in New England, as the jars after emptying can 
be used for a variety of purposes. 


i a a a a aes 


Leading dealers sell “NORTH STAR BRAND.” Ask your dealer to supply you. 
Put up in 2-[b. and 3-lb. Jars. 


NORTH PACKING AND PROVISION CO., 


33 and 34 North Market Street, Boston. 





SEPTEMBER 9, 1897. 
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Photo. from life. See above letter. 


of dandruff and baldness. 


uite 86), 83 Fulton Street, New York. 
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“MY HAIR 
IS MY 
PRIDE 


It is nearly fifty inches 
long, of fine quality and 
very thick. When asked, 
as | am many times a 
week, how I preserve 
its beauty, my reply 
is always the same: 


‘BY USING 
PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP’ 


As a hair-preserver and 
beautifier | would and 
do recommend it to all.’’ 

From a Boston Lady. 


Shampooing is made delightfully refreshing, and a real luxury, by the use of 


Packer's Tar Soap 


The known purity, excellent cleansing, invigorating and antiseptic proper- 
ties of this soap have secured for it the highest commendation of physicians 
and hair-dressers, not only for preserving the hair, but for use in treatment 


“It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and 
for the hair and scalp.”— Woman’s Medical Journal. 


28 cents. Sane le, % cake, 10 cents (stamps). Address THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


* * Send postal for our leaflet, describing methods employed by ladies who shampoo their own hair. 
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Easy.. 
Shaving 


can only be possible when the beard 
is thoroughly softened, so that the ra- 
zor can cut easily and without “ pulling.” 


Luxurious Shaving 


is only possible when the lather is rich, cream-like, soothing 
and healing and does not dry on the face, and when you 
know that the soap is absolutely pure. Ease, Luxury and Safety 
are all attained when Williams’ Soaps Are Used. _— nave been 
the Favorites with generations of Shavers. - 


They are the ONLY REAL SHAVING SOAPS. 





WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—ia principal forms—Sold by Dealers everywhere. Williams’ _— a 


Luxury Shaving Tablet. 25¢ “Genuine Yankee” Soap. Williams’ (Barbers) 
= 10c Shaving Stick. / 









This is the kind your 
barber should use. 





Round — jet fits the Oldest and most fa- quisite also for Toilet 
cup. Delicate mous cake of shav- and Bat ~ Used in thou- 
perfume. ing soapin the world. 


sands of the best fam- 
ilies. Sure cure for 
“ ann ed hands.” Six 
ackage, 40c. 

e for 2c. stp. 


No 
If your dealer fails to capply you — we mail these 
soaps to any address, post-paid, on 1 eceipt of price. 


London : 64 Great Russell 8t., N. W. 





fiat leamut 
Sydney : 161 Clarence st. Address The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct, U. S. A. 
Williams’ Exquisite “Jersey Cream” Toilet Soap, 15c. 















































UBIAN Lin- 
ings of any 
kind for Waist or 
Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, 
etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable 
and superior in 
quality. 
Demanded for 
finest costumes, 
yet inexpensive. 
Look for name 
- ff on Selvedge. 
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‘Fast Black Linings —Will not Crock 


EARSILK | 
closely re- 
sembles the best 
quality of Lining 
Silks Recom- 
mendedbydress- | 
makers for lin- 
ing a garment | 
throughout. | 
Made in allfash- | 
ionable shades ff 
and in Nubian 
Fast Black. 
Genuine Near- 
silk has tag at- 
tached to piece. 








the time to lay the foundation of future good health 
Girlhood—' is the time when Ferris’ Waist for Misses is indis- 
pensable. It represents the result of careful study 

of young girls’ needs. It mantis and strengthens, while imparting grace to the 


figure, comfort to the wearer. ee mothers and eminent physicians endorse 


FERRIS’ sone Corset Waists 


Made high and_low bust, and short waist, to suit all figures. Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. 
Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. Ladies 1.00 to $2.00. Always superior in quality and workmanship. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 








